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Vou. 1. ] 

ON 1 HE CHRIS TIAN DISPENSATION. 
Continued, from puge 201. 

I. I am to show that the Jewish 
jispensation ended, and the chris- | 
‘iat dispensation began, at the death 
of Christ. The change from the 
jewish to the Christian dispensation, 
x the alteratién which took place at 
ie death of Christ in the modes and 
frims of worship in the church, and 
» the external rites and institu. 
io:sofreligion. In the temple, the 
church of God assembled, there was 
ic reading and expounding of the 
uw, the burning of incense, and the 
iiering of oblations and sacrifices, 
gether with prayer and praise— 
These pointed out a Saviour to | 
wme: but after he had completed | 
ie work of redemption, the priest- 
wd was changed, rites and ceremo- 
nes retired and the simplicity and 
pirituality of gospel worship was 
ntroduced. ‘The same church now 
ssemble, unite in prayer, hear the 
word preached, sing God’s praise, 
nptize believers and their seed, and 
wmmemorate the dying love of 
lirist. Neither John the Baptist, 
wr our Saviour pretended that the 
kwish ritual was set aside during | 
leir lives and ministrations. The | 
lwrents of both attended to the cer- 
tnonies of the law at their birth, | 
ey were both the subjects of cir- 
tuucision, and were educated after 
le manners and customs of Moses. 
They both began their ministry by 
ieclaring that the new dispensation 
id not begun. Their words are | 

| 
| 
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lle same.  “ Repent ye: for the 


kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
latt. 3. 2, and 4.17. John’s work, 
inistry and baptism, were all pre- 
piratory to the coming of Christ and 
‘e new dispensation. He was the 
ce of one crying in the wilder 
ess,“ Prepare ye the way of the 
ord,make his paths straight.”? Luke | 
Ke 
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3. 4. Some came to John and said 
unto him, Rabbi, “ he that was with 
thee beyond Jordon, behold the same 
baptizeth, and all men come to him.”? 
He rejoiced at the information, and 
replied “ He must increase but I 
must decrease.”? John 3. 30. This 
declaration was made.with the pros- 
pect of losing his disciples, and of 
having his work gradually diminish, 
till it came to an end, and was swal- 
lowed up in Christ. Christ taught 
the people, and his own disciples, 
to observe the rites of the ceremoni- 
al law even to the close of his life. 
He healed a man of his leprosy and 
gave him a charge to attend to the 
duties required in the law of Mo- 
ses. ‘See thou tell no man but go 
thy way, show thyself to the priest, 
and offer the gift that Moses 
commanded for a testimony unto 
them.”? Matt. 8. 4. When the 
ten lepers met him and lifted up 
their voices and said, “ Jesus, master, 
have mercy on us: he said unto 
them, Go show yourselves unto the 
priests.” ‘This was the require- 
ment of the law. Luke 17. 14, 
Christ went to the passover himself, 
directed his disciples to attend, 
“ Go ye up to this feast,” and about 
the midst of the feast, Jesus went 
up into the temple and taught. John 
7.8, 14. He directed the multi- 
tude and his disciples to go and at- 
tend upon the teachers of the law. 
“ The Scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat; all therefore, whatso- 
ever they bid you observe; that ob- 
serve and do; but do ye not after 
their works, for they say and do 
not.” Matt. 23.2, 3. This pas- 
sage clearly implies, that the teach- 
ers of the Mo-aic law were still in 


authority, that it was the duty of 


Christ’s disciples to obey this law, 
and te attend to the orders and reg- 
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ulations of the Jewish church. At 
the last period of our Saviour’s life, 
we find that the day of unleavened 
bread arrived according to the law, 
when the passover must be killed, 
and he ordered two of his disciples 
to provide a room and make ready, 
** And when the hour was come, he 
sat down and the twelve apostles 
with him. And he said unto them, 
With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suf- 
fer: for I say unto you I will not eat 
any more thereof until it be fulfil- 
led in the kingdom of God.” the 
paschal lamb was a type of Christ, 
and this was soon to be fulfilled in 
his sufferings and death. “ And he 
took the cup and gave thanks, and 
said, Take this and divide it among 
yourselves: for I say unto you, t 
will not drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until the kingdom of God shall 
come.” Luke 22, 7. et seq. This was 
the last passover ever to be adminis- 
tered under the law, and thenew dis- 
pensation was soon to commence, 
and to go into full operation. The 
whole of Christ’s ministry was under 
the law. His mission and ministry 
were confined to the Jews. He was 
notsent tothe Gentiles,bui to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. * Jesus 
Christ was the minister of the cir- 
cumcision for the truth of God, to 
confirm the promises made unto the 
fathers.” Rom. 15.8. The apos- 
tle Paul has put this question out of 
dispute, by declaring that the new 
dispensation had no force till the 
death of Christ. “ For where a tes- 
tament is, there must also of necessi- 
ty be the death of the testator. Fora 
testament is of force after men are 
dead: otherwise it is of no strength 
at all while thetestator liveth.’? Heb. 
9. 16, 17. 

lil. fam to give some reasons 
why the Jewish Reccuadtas ended, 
and the christian dispensation began, 
at the death of Christ. Here the 
reasons are obvious even toa child. 
Christ has been the subject of types 














On the Christian Dispensation. 


and figures, from the earliest periog 
of time, and they all have pointed 
him out, as crucified fer the sins of 
the world. The types could not be 
answered with any thing short of hig 
suffering anddeath. Take the pass. 
over for instance. A lamb with. 
out spot must be chosen and slain, 
his flesh made a sacrifice and eatep, 
‘Christ our passover 1s sacrificed 
for us. He is the lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. Kx. 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye haye 
no life in you.” The scape-goat 
was chosen by lot, the high priest 
laid his hands upon the head of the 
animal, confessed the sins of the 
people, and he was then driven into 
the wilderness te the land of oblivi- 
on. Christ his own self bears our 
sins in his own body on the tree, 
To his followers he says. “1 will 
be merciful to your unrighteousness, 
and your sins and iniquities I will 
remember no more.” The braze 

serpent was erected upon a pole, a 

the divine command, that the Isra- 
elite who had been bitten by the fie- 
ry flying epee might look upon 
the image and receive healing. “ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son oj 
man be lifted up; that whosover be 

lieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.”? The blood ol 
sprinkling was a striking type of the 
blood of Christ. ‘ For when Mosea 
had spoken every precept to all the 
people according to the law, he too! 
the blood of calves and of goats wit 

water, and scarlet woul, and hysop 
and sprinkled both the book and al 
the people, saying, Thisis the bloot 
of the testament which God hat 

enjoined unto you.” ‘The blood 0 
Christ was shed for the sins of mat 
kind, and he sprinkles the hearts ¢ 
his people from an evil conscience 
and purifies their souls by “th 
washing of regeneration, and the re 
newing of ‘the Holy Ghost.” 
suppose that the gospel dispensati 
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yeran, previous to the death of 


od Christ, would introduce confusion 
ad into the typical economy, derange 
" the whole system, and pervert the 
be meaning and design of the Jewish 
- ritual. 

‘ “@ Another important reason, is, the 
e york of redemption was not com- 
“ pleted till! Christ bowed his head up- 


ed ao" the cross and said “ It is finish- 
“Od? The hand writing of ordinan- 
. Mmces was then blotted out with his 
“MB blood, and nailed to his cross ina 
conspicuous place to be observed by 
oat Jew and Gentile. . 

est. [V. f am to consider some objec- 
thelg Ons: It is said that the gospel 
the dispensation began with the minis- 
ntof ("Y of John and the first verse of 
+ Miie first chapter of Mark, is quoted 
to prove it. “The beginning of the 
cospel of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God”? "The Evangelist undertook 
to write a history of Jesus Christ, and 
of his religion, and he begins with 
an account of his forerunner. It is 
common with all historians to des- 
cribe some previous events, by way 
of introduction, before they enter 
upon the main subject of their his- 
tory. Here begins the history of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, is un- 
questionably the meaning of the 
passage. Another passage ts intro- 
pie vuced for the same end. Luke 16. 
dog © “The law and the prophets 
F thom were until John: since that time the 
kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man presseth into it.” “ Be- 
lore the coming of John, the Jews 
had all their knowledge of Christ, 
and his kingdom from the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, commonly in 
Clrist’s time, called the law and the 
prophets. But when John came, 
the kingdom of God, which until 
then, had been represented as dis- 
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mad tant laimed bel 
ant , was proclaimed as being near 


once hand : and all who gave heed to 
«the the proclamation, felt it to be of the 
e reg \(most importance to be in immedi- 

T@{¢ readiness for the awful and gra- 
atiogg 2°US dispensation. Yet it was im- 





portant to be understood, that not 
one tittle of the law was to fail: 
not the least part of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures was to be made 
void or of none effect. It is no part 
of the design of this passage, any 
more than of the foregoing, te inform 
when the gospel dispensation com- 
menced.’’* The gospel was preached 
to Abraham, to the Israelites in the 
wilderness and by John the Baptist ; 
but the ceremonial law was contin- 
ued as we have seen till the death 
of Christ. When John preached 
the gospel, he declared that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand, or 
near; but had not arrived. 
IMPROVEMENT. 

1. We see from this subject, the 
import and design of Jehn’s baptism. 
it was intended to prepare the na- 
tion of the Jews for the coming and 
reception of the Saviour, but never 
designed fora permavent ordinance 
in the church under the new dis- 
pensation. It was under the law, 
it was not in the name of the Trini- 
ty; and his disciples were re-bap- 
tized that they might have a com- 
plete standing in the christian church. 
“ Paul having passed through the up- 
per coasts, came to Ephesus: and 
finding certain disciples, he said un- 
to them, Have ye received the Ho- 
ly Ghost since ye believed? And 
they said unto him, we have not so 
much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost. And he said unto 
them, Unto what then were ye bap- 
tized? And they said unto John’s 
baptism. Then said Paul, John 
verily baptised with the baptism 
of repentance, saying unto the peo- 
ple: That they should believe on 
him which should come after him, 
that is on Chrivt Jesus. When 
they heard this, they were bapti- 
zed in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
And all the men were about twelve.”? 
Acts i9. ad inist. In this passage, 
it is supposed, that if these men 
had received baptism in the name 
of the Triune God, they would have 

* Utica Mag. p, 299 vol. 2. 
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understood the personality and mi- | 
raculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
that the baptism of John was to pre 
pare the people for the reception of 
Christ and that was not sufficient 
for their standing in the church un- 
der the new dispensation. 

2. Wesee from this subject, that 
the baptism of Christ is not an ex: 
ample for believers. The meaning, 
import and design of baptism, is the 
great end in view in the ordinance, 
and not merely the application of 
water. Why is the believer bap- 
tized? Saith Peter to the people at 
Pentecost, “ Repent and be bapti- 
zed, every one of you, in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remissien of 
sins.” Why is the believer bapti- 
zed? Saith Philip to the eunuch. 
“If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest.”?> Why again 
is the believer baptized ? Saith An- 
anias to Paul, “ Arise and be bap: 
tized, and wash away thy sins.” 
Remission of sins, the manifestation 
of faith, and the means of cleansing 
from sin, are the objects to be ob- 
tained in the believers baptism. 
Now was Christ baptized for the 
remission of sins’? Was Christ bap 
tized to show his faith? Was Christ 
baptized to wash away sin? Noth- 
ing of this kind could be designed 
or intended by our Saviour in sub- 
mitting to the ordinance of baptism. 
“He is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners.’ If he had 
designed to set an example by his 
baptism why did he wait till all the 
people were baptized before he re- 
eeived the ordinance? Christ is not 
io be imitated in all his conduct, 
by his imperfect followers. They 
are not requireé to go into volunta- 
ry poverty, and not have where to 
Jay their heads. They need not 20 
up into a mountain and continue all 
night in prayer, they cannot fast for- 
ty days and forty nights, they can- 
not walk upon the waves of the sea, 
or iscend the cross and suffer and 
die for the sins of the world. The 





Jewish High Priest at thirty years 
of age, was inducted into his office, 
by being washed with water, anoint. 
ed with oil, and clothed with the 
priestly garments. He was an em. 
inent type of Christ. “Consider the 
apostle and High Priest of our pro- 
festion Christ Jesus?” This type 
must be fulfilled. When Jesus be. 
gan to be about thirty years of age, 
he came to John and was baptized, 
received the unction of the Holy 
One from on high and was invested 
with the priestly office. He soon 
began to teach and preach in their 
towns and villages: and in his trav- 
els he came to Nazareth, the place 
of his birth and education, and on 
the Sabbath in the synagogue, he 
read to the congregation the follow- 
ing passage from the prophecy of 
Isaiah: “ The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the oon to the poor: 
he hath sent me to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised: to-preach the accep- 
table year of the Lord. This day 
is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.”?> Luke 4. 18, 21. If Christ 
had no reference in his baptizm to 
the type of the Jewish High Priest, 
why was he not baptized at twen- 
ty eight or twenty-five, or some ear- 
lier period P 

3. We see from this subject when 
the baptism designed for the church 
under the gospel dispensation was 
first published. Christ confined his 
ministry to.the Jews and was un- 
willing at first to attend to a request 
from the woman of Canaan because 
she belonged to a heathen nation. 
“Lam not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’? When 
he sent out the twelve, he gave them 
a strict charge to keep within the 
bounds of the Jewish church. “ Go 
not in the way of the Gentiles and 
into any city of the Samaritans en- 
ter ye not: but go rather to the lost 
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On the Supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit. 


sheep of the house of Israel. 

10..5, 6. When he sent out the 

seventy he confined their mission to 

the same limits. Luke 10.1. ‘The 
reason is obvious, the wall of parti- 
tion was still standing round the 

Jewish church; and it was unlaw- 

ful to send any religious privileges 

to the Gentiles. But after his res- 
urrection, all obstacles were remo- 
ved and in giving his commission to 
the apostles he says, ‘“‘ Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations (disci- 
ple all the Gentiles) baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the 

Son and of the Holy Ghost ; teach- 

ing them to observe all things what- 

soever I have commanded you.— 

Matt 28.19, 20. L. D. 

For the Utica Christian Repository. 

In what sense is the infiuence of 
the Holy Spirit in regeneration 
supernatural ? 

In answering this question, I 
shall in the first place assume, that 
the hearts of men are opposed to 
the character of God, & to the sys- 
tem of duty prescribed in his law. 
For there is no medium between a 
state of sin & astate holiness. A mor- 
al agent who is sensible of his high 
obligations to deity, cannot, from 
the nature of the human mind, be 
destitute of moral feelings. God 
appears before him urging his claims 
to universal and perfect love and 
obedience. ‘These claims, if not 
cordially accepted, will be highly 
disagreeable. Sin consists in the 
exercise of unholy affections. But 
if our affections are naturally right, 
there is no occasion for regenera- 
tion in any form: and in fact, 
there is bathing like sin existing a- 
mong men. I shall, in the second 
place assume, that it is only through 
the medium of motives that we can 
affect the heart. Mechanical influ- 
ence must be wholly excluded.— 
We may compel a man to serve 
and obey, but we cannot compel 
him to love. In the third place, it 
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Matt || motives on the mind, will be accor- 


ding to the state of the mind. They 
bring into exercise, the predomi- 
nant disposition of the heart, and 
cannot create any new affection — 
The power of the object to become 
a motive, presupposes a disposition 
in the heart to love it. Of course 
the motive did not produce that 
disposition. Considerations of world- 
ly gain exert a most powerful influ- 
ence on him whose ruling passion 
is avarice. An object of distress, 
will in vain look to him for relief, 
whose breast is a stranger to the 
tender emotions of pity. If then, 
it be true, that the human heart is 
by nature the subject of unholy af- 
fections; and that motives are the 
only constituted means of influen- 
cing the heart, and the effect of mo- 
tives is not to create new affections, 
but only to bring into exercise the 
prevailing disposition.of the mind, 
it follows that a view of the charac- 
ter of God and of the perfect and 
holy system of moral duties pre- 
scribed in the divine law, instead of 
enkindling love and delight in the 
breast of the sinner, has a tendency 
to excite dislike and opposition ;— 
and this will continue to be the ef- 
fect, as long as he is the subject of 
those established laws, which regu- 
late his moral exercises. 

Agreeable this view of the subject, 
is the scripture representation of the 
doctrine of regeneration. Itis almost 
unnecessary for me state, that regen- 
eration in the sacred scriptures is as- 
cribed to the Holy Spirit in a pecul- 
iar,special sense. It cannot,however, 
be meant by this, that God has a 
more real agency in this work than 
he has in the common operations of 
the mind ; since in him we live, and 
move, and exist; and all effects in 
the natural & moral world are,in the 
bible, ascribed to him as there first 
cause; nor that he is more truly the 
author of the first holy exercise, 
which takes place at regeneration, 
than he is of the second, third, or 


is no less evident, that the effect of || wy subsequent exercises. By the 
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specialty of the divine agency in 
our moral renovation, l understand 
that it is exerted according to a new 
law. A different consequent is 
connected with the same antecedent, 
and by the same motives an affec- 
tion of an opposite character is ex- 
eited. I consider it as established, 
that it is a law of the unregenerate 
heart, that a view of the holy nature 
of God’s character and law, will pro- 
duce aversion and dislike. If, then, 
a view of the same character should 
afterwardsuniformly & permanently 
excite love,a fixed law is contravened 
&a new one established. As the ef- 
fects, which follow the operations 
of the Holy Spirit on the heart at 
regeneration, are directly contrary 
to those which ordinarily result, it 
may properly be called a supernat- 
ural influence. 

Were regeneration an effect re- 
sulting from the use of natural 
means alone, it would follow, that 
where all the natural agents are 
combined, the effect will uniformly 
take place. That which could pro- 
duce the efiect in one case, would 
produce it in all cases. A due pro- 
portion of heat and moisture, com- 
bined with a good soil, will insure 
to the husbandman an abundant 
harvest. In like manner, attention 
to divine truth, which comprises all 
the means of grace appointed for 
man, would never fail to produce a 
moral renovation in the hearts of all 
within the sphere of its influence. 
And the existence of an individual 
sinner, where the means of grace are 
enjoyed and faithfully applied, might 
be regarded as a phenomenon in the 


moral world. Y. 
~"OQe«-- 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
SERMON 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 
Ps. 22. 11. Be not far from me. 
_ (Continued from page 169.) 
10. {t is desirable that every 
ehristian should believe in the uni- 
versal agency of God, because it 


christian temper towards those that 
injure him. ‘The good man is often 
subjected to injurious treatment 
from his fellow men. They often 
hate him without a cause. And 
sometimes even his efforts to do 
them good, provoke their resentment, 
Under these circumstances, his fee- 
lings are often put to a severe trial, 
If he sees only the hand of men in 
the injurious treatment he receives, 
he is often provoked to feel resent- 
ment in return,.and feels justified 
in the indulgence of his indignation 
against those who treat him so un- 
justly. In such circumstances, the 
good man often loses sight of the 
precepts & the example of his Lord 
and master, and returns evil for 
evil. And if he believes that God 
is far off, and has no agency in bring- 
ing these trials upon him, if he be- 
lieves that men are the sole agents 
in these things, his attention will be 
wholly directed to them and their 
conduct, and he will be likely to 
feel and act thus, on every similar 
occasion. But let him see that God 
is near, and view his hand in all 
things, and consider that men are 
only the instruments by which God 
is trying him, and he will be likely 
to feel differently. While he re- 
gards their coniduct as improper, 
and views it with suitable disappro- 
bation, his attention will not be 
wholly directed to this. He will 
think more of the agency of God in 
this matter, than he does of the a- 
gency of men. And while he ex- 
ercises suitable submission to God 
under his trials, he will be likely to 
exercise christian feelings towards 
those who are his instruments. He 
will feel as Joseph did towards his 
brethren in a similar case, and say, 
“Ye thought evil against me, but 
God meant it unto good.” ~ He will 
be ready to pity and forgive them, 
and will return good for evil, and 
kindness for hatred. 

11. It is desirable that every 
christian should believe in the uni- 


will dispose him to exercise the |] versal agency of God, because it 
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will keep him from being much e- 
lated in prosperity, or much de- 
pressed in adversity. It will great- 
ly tend to the maintenance of that 
steady equanimity and uniform se- 
renity of mind which so much a- 
dorns the christian character. The 
good man, as well as others, is often 
called to experience the vicissi- 
tudes of human life. Sometimes 
all his enterprizes are crowned with 
success ; health abides in his dwel- 
ling; riches flow in upon him in 
copious streams; honours gather 
upon his brow; -his children and 
friends are planted by his side ; and 
all the comforts and delights of life 
are poured around him in thick pro- 
fusion. At other times he experi- 
ences a sad reverse. The enter- 
prizes in which he engages are un- 
successful; his wealth makes to it- 
self wings and flies away; ke is 
stripped of his honours, and sinks 
into contempt; sickness invades his 
dwelling, and his children and 
friends are laid in the grave; he is 
bereaved of all his comforts, and 
feels himself lonely and forlorn in 
the midst of an unfriendly and piti- 
less world. In these various chan- 
ges, it is exceedingly desirable that 
he should be able to maintain a 
steady evenness of temper, to be 
calm, collected, and cheerful; nei- 
ther elated in prosperity, nor de- 
pressed in adversity. And the belief 
that God is near, and that his hand 
directs all events, will greatly 
conduce to this. In prosperity, he 
will feel that all his blessings come 
from God, and that their continu- 
ance depends upon his pleasure ;— 
and a proper sense of this, will keep 
him from being highly exalted. Inad- 
versity,he will feel that it is God who 
takes away his comforts, and sends 
afflictions upon him. He will re- 
flect that God is infinitely wise and 
good, and does all things well; and 
that he will give his children what- 
ever is best for them, and cause all 
things to work together for their 
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good. And such considerations 
will support him under the severest 
trials, and make him cheerful and 
happy in the midst of affliction. 

12. It is desirable that every 
christian should believe in the uni- 
versal agency of God, because it 
will keep him from being depressed 
and discouraged in times of dark- 
ness to the church. “It is desirable 
that every christian should be ac- 
tively engaged in promoting the 
cause of God, and especially in 
such a day as the present. But 
who has ever been known to make 
great efforts when under the influ- 
ence of depression and discourage- 
ment? And if the hand of God 
is not seen in the events which take 
place, if the christian sees no agen- 
cy but that of man employed in 
promoting the cause of God in the 
earth, how numerous are the sources 
of discouragement and depression ! 
Many great and good men are ta- 
ken away in the midst of their use- 
fulness—those who appear to be 
eminently qualified to do good to 
the church and to the world, are of- 
ten taken from the field of labour 
when they have scarcely entered it 
—those on whom we had- placed 
great dependence, and who had rai- 
sed our expectations high, often fail 
us entirely, and fill us with disap- 
pointment and grief—those whom 
we had thooght among the best of 
men, and on whom we had placed 
great reliance for support and assis- 
tance, often discover themselves to 
be unworthy of our confidence, and 
turn against us in our time of need 
—the plans which we had formed 
for the advancement of the cause 
of God, and which appeared ex- 
ceedingly promising, often fail of 
success in the execution, either from 
ae management in those em- 
ployed, or for want of the means 
necessary for their accomplishment 
—the faithful preaching of the gos- 
pel, and other means which are used 
to promote the salvation of souls, 
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often seem to produce no effect ex- 
cept that of ripening them for de- 
struction—the best intentions of the 
faithful, and their most vigorous ef 
forts to do good, are often thwarted 
by the coldness and apathy of their 
professing brethren, and they are of. 
ten more than counteracted by their 
unchristian conduct—the Lest di- 
rected attempts to promote the 
cause of truth often result in the 
wider spread of error; and those 
who had been depended upon as 


the most efficient advocates of truth, | 
sometimes renounce and oppose it, 
and throw into the opposite scale | 


the whole weight of their influence. 
When the good man sees such re- 
sults from his efforts; when he sees 
iniquity abound, and the love of 
many wax cold, and darkness and 


gloom gathering upon the church; | 


what encouragement can he have to 
make further exertions? If God is 
far off, and has no agency in passing 
events; if he does nothing to con- 
trol his enemies, and never inter- 
poses for the relief of his friends ; 
if he simply preserves to his crea. 


tures their various powers, & leaves | 


them to actas they do,“independent- 
ly of any other aid,” & all expecta- 
tion of other aid from him is delu- 
sive and vain, what stay and sup- 
port has the good man left? What 
can prevent his sinking down in ut- 
ter despair? But, blessed be God, 
there is no occasion for discourage- 
ment. He is not regardless of the 
interests of his church, nor indiffe- 
rent to the conduct of his enemies. 
He is not so far off as to abandon 
nis people in the time of their dis- 
tress ; nor is he so deaf to the voice 
of their supplications as to refuse to 
interpose for their deliverance. He 
does direct all events in infinite wis- 
dom. He does “work all things 
after the counsel of his own will.” 
He does make the wrath of man to 
praise him,& he does cause all things 
to work for the good of them that love 
him. And in this precious truth 


the good may find consolation and 
support in times of the greatest 
darkness to the church. No effort 
that he makes will be.lost. No en- 
terprize in which he engages, with 
a sincere desire to promote the hon- 
our of God, shall fail of accomplish- 
ing this great object. It may not 
be in the way he expects; but it 
will be in the way that infinite wis- 
dom sees best. God sends tempo- 
rary trials and disappointments up- 

n his people, because he sees that 
these will, in the end, most effectu- 
ally promote the object upon which 
they nave set their hearts. We are 
too much disposed to lose sight of 
| 





the agency of God in the govern- 
ment of the world, and to look on- 
ly to the agency of creatures.— 
And when God sees that we have 
too little sense of our dependence 
upon him, and trust too much in an 
arm of flesh, he kindly disappoints 
our expectations, that we may learn 
that he is near, and be led to put 
our trust in him alone. 

13. It is desirable that every 
christian should believe in the uni- 
versal agency of God, because it 
| will give him more exalted thoughts 
| of God. Some pious men have found 
|| this to be true by their own experi- 
|} ence, and have expressed them- 
selves to that effect in very striking 
terms. They were, indeed, good 
men before they embraced this doc- 
trine, and they had respectful 
thoughts of God; but now, their 
views of him are greatly enlarged, 
and their thoughts of him are far 
more exalted. And the belief of 
this doctrine has a powerful tenden- 
cy to produce this effect. For, the 
more the good man sees of God, 
the more glorious and excellent does 
he appear. And the belief of this 
doctrine leads the good man to see 
.far more of God than he did before. 

While he considered him as exer- 
cising no agency in the government 
of the world, and discovered no 
| hand of his in passing events, he 
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saw comparatively, very little of 
him. It were as though he was far 
of But now that he sees his hand 
inevery event, he realizes that he 
js near. He sees him in every 
thing. A sparrow cannot fall to the 
cround, nor a hair drop from his 
jead—not the least event can take 
place, but it furnishes him with an 
occasion of seeing and admiring the 
perfections of Him, who is not only 
the great Creator and Preserver, but 
the all wise and powerful and be- 
neficent Governor of the universe. 
14. It is desirable that every 
christian should believe in the unt 
versal agency of God, because it 
will tend greatly to preserve him 
from backsliding and apostacy.— 
The belief of this doctrine will bea 
preat safeguard against temptation. 
For, let the christian realize that 
God is near, and that his eye is con- 
tinually upon him, and he will feel 
itoperate as a powerful motive to re- 
sist even the approaches of evil. It is 
believed that christians rarely com- 
ply with a temptation to sin, when 
they have a realizing sense that 
God is near. Even the presence of 
afellow creature whom we highly 
respect, isa powerful restraint upon 
us. We should scarcely consent to 
perfurm a disgraceful action when 
such a one is standing by us. Much 
nore, then, would a sense of the di- 
vine presence restrain us. The 
more habitually, therefore, we view 
God as near, the more we see of his 
presence and agency, the less expo- 
sed we shall be to fall into sin. But 


eS 


let us lose all sense of God’s pres- 
tice, let him disappear from the go- 
vernment of the world, let him seem 
to be far off, and we shall be depri- 
ved of this safeguard, and exposed | 
to the most imminent danger. The 
belief of this doctrine operates as a | 
tifeguard against backsliding and | 
épostacy, also, in another way. It 
> well known that these always 
Proceed from small begianings.— | 





importance; and the neglect of a 
little duty, or the commission of a 
little sin, gives us no great anxiety. 
When these have become habitual, 
we proceed to those which are grea- 
ter, and our downward course be- 
comes rapid. But the belief of the 
universal agency of God, corrects 
our ideas on this subject. It teach- 
es us that little things are of great 
importance, as well as others. For 
if God employs his agency in di- 
recting the particle of dust that 
floats in the air, and in bounding the 
flight of the sparrow, these cannot 
be regarded as of small importance. 
And what is more trivial than these ? 
The belief of this doctrine, there- 
fore, will tend to correct our habit 
of overlooking and despising small 
things, and thus to guard us from 
the first beginnings of backsliding 
from God. 

15. It is desirable that every 
christian should believe in the uni- 
versal agency of God, because it 
will tend to make him humble and 
thankful. Humility and gratitude 
are certainly very impertant traits 
in the christian character ; and it is 
highly desirable that they should be 
increased to the utmost extent— 
‘The belief of this doctrine tends 
powerfully to increase them. Men 
are exceedingly prene to forget their 
obligations te God, and to think of 
themselves more highly than they 
ought to think. And if they believe 
that God is far off—if they believe 
that he exercises no agency now in 
forming the characters of men, or in 
bringing events to pass, they will be 
likely to take to themselves the cre- 
dit of all that they are, and of all 
that they accomplish. If they have 
done better than others, who has 
made them to differ? Not God, ac- 
cording to their opinion; for he 
does nothing now to any of his 
creatures, but simply to preserve 
them inexistence. ‘They do all the 
rest, “independently of any other 
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to differ, by an independent act of |! portance. And the disbelief of th, 
their own; and to them the credit |! agency of God in the governmen: 


belongs. So they mu-t think, and 
so they must feel, if they act under 
the tam of their belief. So al- 
so, with regard to the blessings they 
enjoy. If their enterprizes have 
been successful, they must ascribe 
it to their own wisdom and pru- 
dence. If they have acquired more 
of the good things of this life, than 
other men have, they must ascribe it 
to their own superior management; 
for they can see no agency of God 
in any of these things. But let them 
believe that God is near; let them 
see his hand in every event; let 
them acknowledge his agency in 
forming their characters, in direc- 
ting their thoughts, and in giving 
them prudence and wisdom; let 
them see his hand also in giving 
success to their enterprises, and in 
the bestowment of every blessing, 
and they will have different feelings. 
They will feel their obligations to 
God for all that they are, and for 
all that they have. And let the bles- 
sings they enjoy come to thein thro’ 
what channel they may, they will 
regard them all as coming directly 
from the hand of God, and will re- 
ceive them with humility and grati- 
tude. 

16. It is desirable that every 
christian should believe in the uni- 
versal agency of God, because it 
will help him to see the use and ne- 
cessity of prayer. There is, no 
doubt, a deplorable deficiency in 
the christian world, in regard to the 
duty of prayer. And it is probably 
to be ascribed, in a great degree, to 
a prevailing opinion that it 1s of lit- 
tle use. The duty is, indeed, in- 
culcated in the scriptures, and no 
christian feels able to satisfy his 
conscience for the entire neglect of 
it. But it appears to be too often 
attended to, rather as a task which 
is enjoined upon us, and from which 
we would gladly be excused, than 
a% a0 institution of any special im. 


lof the world, naturally tends to di. 


| minish our sense of the importance 
lof prayer. For, of what use can 
‘it be to pray to God, if he neve; 
does any thing in answer to our 
prayers? Why should we ask him 
to exert his agency in our behalf 
|| when we do not believe that he ex. 
| erts his agency at all? Some have 
| seemed to admit the correctness of 
these conclusions, and have conce- 
ded that prayer is of no other use, 
than as it has influence upon the 
temper of our own hearts. And is 
| it true, then, that prayer is of no 
| other use? Is the design of it sim- 
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| 


' 
| 
| 


| ply to put our hearts in a proper 
frame? Are we directed in the 
| scriptures to go to God, and ask him 
| to do certain things for us, not be- 
cause he ever does such things, but 
| merely that we may thus prepare 
| ourselves for what the creatures may 
‘do? It is clear, that if we believe 
| this to be all the use of prayer, we 
| shall feel no further inducement to 
| pray, than we feel the necessity of 
| having the state of our hearts im- 
| proved. And when we feel satisfi- 
-ed with the state of our hearts, we 
| shall feel no inducement at all. But 
how does this comport with the 
promises God has made in the serip- 
tures, to hear and answer prayer! 
And how does it comport with the 
instances actually recorded of the 
prevailing influence of prayer? And 
how does it comport with the lan- 


| 
| guage used in prayer by the scrip- 


ture saints, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ? It i 
highly desirable that every christian 
should understand the subject o 
_ prayer, so as to feel its importance, 
| and be induced to pray without cea- 
| sing. And if he believes. that God 


‘is near, and governs the hearts of 


| men, and brings all events to pass 
by his own agency, he will be as- 
| sisted in discovering the use &the 
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| importance of prayer. 
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able to see that it is not only of use | 
to himself, to put hisown heart ina 
proper frame, but may also be of 
use to all for whom he prays. He 

will see that prayer may have a pre- 
yvailing influence with Ged, to ob 

tain blessings for himself and oth- 
ers. He will see how the prayers 
of Jacob could prevail with God to 

deliver him out of the hand of E- 
sau; and how God could hear and 
answer his prayers, and incline the 
heart of his wicked brother to show 
him kindness. And in this view of 

the subject he will feel no embar- 
rassment from the consideration 
that God does all things according 

toa fixed plan ; for he will see that 

those prayers may have been inclu- 

ded in that plan, as well as the an- 

swers to them: and that God may | 
have formed his determination to | 
employ his agency in answering | 
those prayers, in the full view of | 
the prayers themselves; and may | 
have given them all the influence | 
with him which it was proper to | 
give, and all that he could have gi- | 
ven if he had formed his determi- 

nations after the prayers were ac- | 
tually made. Let all christians be- | 
lieve the doctrine of the universal 

agency of God, and in connection | 
with it let them examine what is 
said in the scriptures respecting 
prayer, and they will soon see a/| 
propriety and an importance in that | 
duty, far beyond what is at present | 
felt. ‘They will see how their pray- 





ers may procure blessings not for 
themselves only, but for the whole 
world, and not for the present gen- 
eration only, but for generations yet 
inborn. And when they shall feel 
the full importance of the subject, 
they will cry unto God day and 
hight in behalf of his church; for 
Zion’s sake they will not hold their 
peace, and tor Jerusalem’s sake | 
they will not rest, until the righ- | 
teousness thereof go forth as bright- | 
hess, and the salvation thereof as a | 
‘amp that burneth : yea, they that | 
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make mention of the Lord will not 
keep silence; th: y will give him no 
rest, till he establish, and till he 
make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth. G. G. 
(To be concluded.) 
> @BO«-- 

For the Utica Christian Repository. 
On that moral state of mind which 

leads men to embrace the ductrine 

of Universal Salvation. 


It has been remarked, in rela- 
tion to the manner in which the 
mind forms its religious opinions, 
that the heart governs the man :— 
the affections predominate over the 
understanding. Mankind have a 
strong desire that the fact or event 
may correspond to their hopes— 
And they will eagerly grasp at the 
least shadow of evidence which ap- 
pears to be in their favour, and ear- 
nestly endeavour to believe that to 
be true, which is most agreeable to 
their wishes ; while, from the influ- 
ence of these same feelings, they 
are inclined to fortify themselves 
against any impression from an ar- 
gument which has a tendency to 
prostrate those hopes which are so 
agreeable to their wishes, and 
which they so fondly cherish. And 
from this state of the mind, a belief 
of the truth of a sentiment will often 
arise without even a consciousness 
that the feelings have had any in- 
fluence in leading to the decision. 
[t has, therefore, been an old maxim, 
that a man’s opinions are very much 
influenced by his wishes; & under 
this influence he will employ media 
of proof,to which an unsophisticated 
mind—a mind unbiassed by interest 
or prejudice would never think of 
resortiug. His mind is not in a 
posture to receive truth on its own 
foundation, and supported by its 
own proper evidence. 

The same extravagance and per- 
version of reason are discoverable 
in the advocates of the sysem of 
religion now under discussion, that 
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is common to theorists generally.— 
It is an enthusiasm tinctured with 
wildness. Fancy and feeling, ra- 
ther than unwarped and chastened 
judgment, give character to his rea- 
sonings and determine his conclu- 
sions. I[t is not the spirit of sober 
inquiry, which calmly asks, “ what 
is truth ?”? It is an ill directed and 
untamed zeal for the establishment 
and defence of a favourite scheme, 
or the prostration of an opposing 
ene. But why does the Universal- 
ist want such ascheme ? Why will 
he pervert the first principles of 
scripture and reason, and violate the 
plainest laws of interpretation for 
its support? ‘The answer is ready 

; Ask the man of licentious life, who 
| riots in forbidden pleasures, and 
casts off the restraints which a reli 

gion even in any form founded on 
the gospel, imposes :—-ask such a 
man why he would fain persuade 
himself of the truth of this doc- 
trine, and you need not wait for his 
answer. If he would find salvation 
himself, he must find it, either 
on the ground of universal salva- 
tion, or he must relinquish his sin 

ful indulgences. ‘Tell one of these 
that he may safely indulge his vi- 
cious propensities to any extent he 
chooses, and he will be satisfied.— 
He will not trouble you to contest 
with him the merits of Universal- 
ism or Calvinism; and seldom will 
he disturb his bible or his own ease 
to investigate the truth of either.— 
But the examples alluded to, it may 
be said, are cases of extreme de- 
praviy. Still, however, they serve 
to illustrate a general principle, 
which is equally applicable to every 
man in whose bosom human passions 
reign, uncontrolled by the grace of 
the gospel. And the indulgence of 
these passions, in modification and 
degreé-however various, has but one 
general nature. [tisuniformly sinful. 
Aad like the indulgence of those of 
s'ronger character, it affords a de- 
light, the relinquishment of which, 
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| the subject would esteem no erdi: 
nary sacrifice. 

But an unwillingness to relin. 
quish sinful indulgences is not the 
only reason why men are disincli- 
ned to admit the generally received 
doctrines of revelation. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is not the strongest— 
Tell an impenitent man that there 
is a fire which shall never be quen- 
ched; make him believe this ;— 
make him feel it, and you break his 
deepest slumbers; you intrude on 
his peace; you disturb a quiet, 
sweeter and more powerful than a 
Lethean draught. You make him 
see and feel that his eternal inter- 
ests are in jeopardy. But tell him 
that salvation is equally and cer- 
tainly secured to all, and you dee- 
pen his slumbers, and he rests in 
peace, perhaps, till the arch-angel’s 
voice bids him rise and learn how 
fatal is his delusion! He delivers 
himself from the apprehension of 











endless punishment, and _ willingly 
believes there is no worm that 
never dies. With such a state of 
mind, it is not strange that men 
should form inadequate conceptions 
of the character and perfections of 
God. A limited view in this re- 
spect, isa natural consequence.— 
His mercy must supercede and ob- 
scure all his other moral perfec: 
tions. Eternal justice is a fearful 
| attribute. Sin too, becomes a light 
thing, and is stripped of the deep 
malignity of its nature. And the 
line betwixt virtue and vice, if in- 
deed there be ground left for any 
such distinction, is faintly drawn.— 
[ have but brietly noticed some of 
the subtile but powerful principles 
which operate en the Universalist. 
But, that this account developes the 
true causes, which lead to a belie 
in universal salvation, an» accurate 
observation of life and character; 
can scarcely leave a doubt. 
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EXPOSITION OF MATT. LI. 2. 


{ indeed baptize you with water 
unto repentance § but he that com- 
eth after me is might er then I, 
whose shoes Tam not worthy to 

d bear: he shall baptize you with 

the Holy Ghost and with five. 

“| baptize you with water unto re- 

e J pentance,” expresses—by this rite 4 

bind you to the duty of repentance. 


o 


eae eee 


. B «He that cometh after me” denotes 

is fm the Messiah. “ Mightier than 1” 
n fm meavs simply my superior, Zo bear 
t, I one’s shoes is probably a proverbial 





a expression for the duties of the most 
menial servants. The latter clause | 





m 
r- of the verse, “ He shall baptize you | 
in MM with the Holy Ghost and with fre,” | 
r- MM has received a variety of interpreta- 

eo. Mm tions. Of these 1 will notice three. | 
in @ The frst is that of Grotius and many | 


s BB oof the older critics, who maintain that | 





Wm pneuma hayion relates to the descent | | 
rs fm ef the Spint on the day of Pente- | 
of MM cost; and pur tothe « cloven tongues 
ly @ like as of fire’? which “sat upon 
at Mm each of? the Apostles. To say no 
of M thing of the great incongruity of | 
on this ¢ exegesis with the context, itisa 
ns sufficient objection, that the dis- 
of @ course of John, to which the passage | 
e- ™ 1) question belongs, was addressed | 
— @ to the multitudes who came to him | 
b- MM for baptism, and that therefore the 
c-M™ expression “he shall baptize you,” 


| 
tles, | 





ul ™ cannot refer merely to the Apos- 
ht 

ep The second opinion is the one 
he 












adopted by Beza, Cappell and oth- | 
ers, who suppose the phrase kneu- | 
mali hagis kai pur’ tobe a hebraism, 
designating the purifying 12 influences 
of the Spirit. This interpretation Is | 
not inconsistent with the context, | 


es 
st. @ and is favored by the antithesis be 
tween the former and laiter mem 


bers of the verse. 4t is chieily sup- 
ported, however, by the fact, that 
fre is often used to express the 
means of purification. Bat it makes 
axainst this interpretation, that | 
Wherever fire is used to signify the | 
Heans of moral purification, it re | 
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fers to a purification not by any 
geutle method, but by the seve- 
rest afflictions. Matt. 3.2. Zech. 
13.7, 9. ‘The figure is drawn from 
the refining of ore in a furnace ; 
and where purification by fire is 
spoken of, the meaning is connected 
with the source of the image. Ifa 
city or people i is to be purified with 
fire, it is purified by those deso- 
lating visitations of Providence 
which destroy the guilty, and leave 
the innocent to come forth “like 
gold from the furnace.” 

This fact naturally leads to the third 
opinion, namely, that of Schleusner 
and Kinnoel. According to these 
critics, the word boptizo in this for- 

mula, is used like the Latin word 
imbuo, in the meaning of bestowing 
copiously, pouring forth in abun- 
dance ; a use of the word common 
among Greek writers classical and 
ecclesiastical. Pnewma hagion they 
refer to the divine instructions of 
our Saviour and the religion which 
he estabiished and prop: wated by his 
apostles. ‘To pur they give the ve- 
ry common meaning of p punishment, 
suppose it to relate to the 
dreadful vengeance which was pour- 
ed forth upon the Jews, in consé- 
quence of their unbelief. The suc- 
ceeding verse places this interpre- 
tation ‘almost beyond a ,doubt, by 
presenting the Messiah as separa- 
ting between his frie nds and his 
enemies, as conferring happiness on 
the former, and visiting the latter 
with the most awfu!} punishments. 
This then seems to be the meaning 
of the passage.—I indeed administer 
to you the rite of baptism, upon 
your profession and promise of re- 
pentance, but L am only the herald 
of a personage, so far superior to 
me, that Lam unworthy to perform 
fur him the most menial offices— 


re} 


he will make to you a new and a- 
bundant revelation from God, and 
if you reject him, he will pour out 
upon you the fury of his vengeance. 
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. 246 Questions for Theological Students. 
For the Utica Christian Repository. pose any aid given to the Sacred No 
| Questions for Theological Students, || writers which they did not need; cle 
. with some hints towards an an- || and they think it manifest that 9 ¥! 
swer. | they did not, in all cases, need the jm f° 
| (Continued from p. 176.) inspiration of suggestion. But this of 
Q. 44. What is to be understood || view of the subject would sink the 4 
by the scriptures being divinely in- |; scriptures in my estimation excee. div 
| spired ? | dingly; and T feel a great relue: ! 
¥ A. The word inspire, from the || tance to admit its correctness, un. I 2% 
| Latin in and spiro, means, to || less compelled by irresistible evj. § ™* 
| breathe into. When it is spoken |} dence. For, if 1 should admit its MJ 2 
j of the prophets and apostles, it |} correctness, Lt see not how I could MM V" 
means that those “ holy men of God, || any longer regard the bible as the ly é 
i spake” and wrote, “as they were word of God. If:some parts of the lat 
q moved by the Holy Ghost.” When || bible were written with no other and 
we say, therefore, that the various || kind of assistance than barely such the 
5 books of the bible are divinely in. a superintendency as was necessary jm ™ 
s spired, we mean that they were - keep the writers from makino @@ S20 
a written as the Holy Spirit directed | mistakes, I see not why it should be can 
i. them to be written: We mean, that } regarded as the word of God, any it 0 
mn the Holy Spirit is truly and proper- | more than those writings of good jj" 
a ly the auchur of those books, and || men now in which there are no mis. 9 Jo!" 
a that men were only the penmen, | takes. This seems to me like yiel- of 
writing what the Holy Spirit dicta- || ding to the infidel half the ground and 
ey ted to them. in dispute; and yielding it too, js 
a Q. 45. Hew many kinds of in- || without any necessity. It is ccv- wit 
ta spiration are there ? | tainly taking too much for granted, Hj ™° 


to say, that the sacred writers did whi 
not need, in all cases. the inspira. J ™ 
tion of suggestion. I think they of t 
did need it, in all cases. For if ent 
they did not need it to make known the 
to them those facts with which they jj P' 
were personally acquainted, they Jj °"s 
needed it to make known to them  ‘!°! 
which of those facts they should re- and 
cord, and which they should omit; @&" 
and they needed it to make known je"! 
to them in what manner these facts  “P 
should be recorded, whether more J ™° 
concisely or more diffusely; and and 
they needed it to make known to @ °"® 
them in what words those facts jj ‘" 


if A. But one kind. Some writers 
: have, indeed, spoken of three kinds 
ai of inspiration, which they have cal- 
aa led the inspiration of suggestion, 
the inspiration of edevation, and the 
i, inspiration of superintendency. They 
suppose that the penmen of the 
scriptures needed the inspiration of 
4 suggestion, when about to record 
ie facts which were unknown to them ; 

the inspiration of elevation when a- 

bout to write the devotional parts 
: of scripture, to enable them to ex- 
press themselves in strains more 
gublime and worthy of the subject, 
than they could, by the exercise 
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of their natural powers, without || should be expressed, so that they of t 
1 this assistance; and that they nee- || should be exactly adapted to every ted 
' ded only the inspiration of superin- || use which the Holy Spirit intended tra 
a tendency, when about to record || to make of them in after ages— 9 °"¢ 
4 facts of which they had personal || Without explicit direction in all bei 
i knowledge, to keep them from ma- |j these respects, they could not know ~ 
i king any mistakes through inatten- j| how to record the facts with which 7 | 
1 tion or forgetfulness. And they al- || they were personally acquainted.— i al 
y lege, in support of this view of the |) They did, therefore, need, in all ca- - 
. subject, that we ought not to sup- }; ses, the inspiration of suggestion.— y 
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Nothing short of this would be suffi 
cient; and nothing short of this can, 
with propriety, be called inspiration, 
for this is the only proper meaning 
of the term. 

Q. 46. Is the whole of the bible 
divinely inspired ? 

A. Itis. ‘This answer, however, 
needs to be explained. It is not 
meant that the English translation, 
nor that any other translation is di- 
vinely inspired. ‘The originals on- 
ly are to be so regarded. The trans- 
lations are the work of fallible men, 
and are to be relied upon no far- 
ther than they express the exact 
meaning of the originals. For the 
ecatisfaction, however, of those who 
cannot read the original languages, 
it ought to be known, that the com- 
mon English translation was the 
joiat labour of the most learned men 
of the time in which it was made, 
and no doubt expresses the mean 
ing of the originals, in most cases, 
with great exactness. And _ that 
most of the criticisms upon it, of 
which we hear so frequently, are 
made by men of far less knowledge 
of the original languages, and are 
entitled to no regard, being usually 
the result of great ignorance, or of 
prejudice against the truth. It 
ought to be known also, that the di- 
vision of the books into chapters 
and verses, the marginal notes, the 
summary of the contents at the be- 
sinning of the chapters and at the 
top of the page, which are found in 
most bibles, are all the work of men, 
and do not belong to the inspired | 
originals. It may be. well, also, to | 
remark, that those words in the text 
of the Engiish bible which are prin- 
ted in italics, are supplied by the | 
iranslators, having no words an- | 
swering to them in the originals, but | 
beig necessary in their judgment | 
lully to express the sense conveyed | 
by the originals. With these ex- | 
planations, we hesitate not to say, | 
that the whole of the bible is divine | 
ly inspired; and that by this we | 
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mean,that the Holy Spirit dictates to 
the former,not only every tho’t which 
they were to express,but every word 
and letter by which they were to 
express it, and the position of every 
word and letter in every sentence. 

Q. 47. How do you answer the 
objection drawn from the acknowl- 
edged fact that there is a difference 
of style in the different books ? 

A. 1. lf a man were unable to 
use a pen, and chose to make use of 
the hand of another to commit to 
writing his thoughts on various sub- 
jects, while he dictated to his ama- 
nuensis every word he should write, 
he would still, undoubtedly, adapt 
his style to his subject, and to the 
capacity of those for whom his wri- 
tings were intended; and there 
would thus be found in those wri- 
tings a great difference of style— 
In like manner, it ought to be re- 
marked, that the books of the bible 
embrace a great variety of subjects, 
and were originally written for the 
immediate use of persons in a great 
variety of eircumstances, and of ve- 
ry different degrees of literary im- 
provement. And while the style is 
adapted to the subject, it is also a- 
dapted to the character and circum- 
stances of those who were immedi- 
ately addressed. 2. I see no rea- 
son why the Holy Spirit, in dicta- 
ting to the sacred penmen what to 
write, should not only adapt his 
style to the subject, and to the cir- 
cumstances of the persons address- 
ed, but should also adapt it to the 
character and circumstances of the 
penmen themselves; so that the 
books written by different men 
should have all the characteristics 
of style which were natural to the 
writers, and should bear a strong 
resemblance to the manner in which 
they spake and wrote when not un- 
der the influence of the spirit of in- 
spiration. I see no reason, therefore, 
in the difference of style which is 
observable in the different bouks, to 
conclude that they were not all 
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written by divine imspiration. And 
as we are assured in the books them- 
selves, that “all scripture is given 
by inspiration of God,” and that 
«the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man, but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” [ think we must 
either reject them wholly, or admit 
that they were all written by divine 
inspiration. 

But while the difference of style 
which is found in them is not such 
as to be an objection to their being 
divinely inspired, there is such a 
resemblance in it as affords a strong 
proof that they have all a common 
origin. In all the distinguishing 
characteristics of their style, they 
resemble each other, but resemble 
no other writings. Though compo- 
sed at different periods, through the 
space of near sixteen centuries, du- 
ring which many revolutions took 
place in the circumstances of the 
nation to which the writers belong. 
ec, and great changes in the state 
of science and literature, yet they 
preserve throughout, a similarity of 
thought and expression which is no 
where else to be found in so great a 
nunter of books. This is easy 
to be accounted for, if the writers 
all expressed themselves as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, but 
not easy on any other supposition. 

Q. 48. How do you answer the 
ebjection that the writers do not a- 
gree in the account they give of the 
same facts; the four gospels, for 
iustance, being unlike each other in 
many respects 2 

A. No disagreement has _ been 

ointed out which is ‘inconsistent 
with truth. One writer has been 
more concise, another more diffuse. 
One has inserted circumstances 
which are omitted by another. Had 
the writers conspired together to 
impose a forgery upon the world, 
there would doubtless have been 
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their taking no pains to guard g. 
gainst this objection is a proof that 
they were honest men, and Wrote 
as they were directed by the Holy 
Spirit. The four gospels were 
written at different times, for the 
immediate use of persons in diffe. 
rent circumstances ; and each cop. 
tains those things which were adap. 
ted to the people for whom it wag 
written. The gospel of Matthew 
was written for the Jews, and 
dwells most on those things which 
were best adapted to convince 
Jews that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the promised Messiah. The gospel 
of Luke was written for the Gen. 
tiles, and contains many things which 
were necessary for their information, 
but which were not equally neces- 
sary for Jews. ‘The gospel of John 
was written ata later period than 
any of the rest, and after certain 
errors had began to prevail, such as 
the denial of our Lord’s divinity by 
some, and of his humanity by oth- 
ers. Hence, while it omits many 
things which the other gospels con- 
tained, it dwells more largely on 
those particulars which were adap- 
ted to the exigency of the times.— 
And all the gospels together are a- 
dapted to the use of the church in 
all succeeding ages, and in all its 
various circumstances. The same 
observations will apply to other parts 
of scripture. There is no contra- 
diction between the writers; and 
the seeming difficulties with which 
we meet are owing to our ignorance. 
As soon as we are acquainted with 
the subject ix which they appear, 
they all vanish and come to nothing. 
PHILALETHES. 
OGD <s-- 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 

ON THE RIGHTEOUSBESs OF BELIEVERS, 

An apology is due to Si/vanus, for 
my delaying so long to acknowledge 
the favor he has conferred on me, 12 
answering my former inquiries res- 


less apparent difference in their ac- |} pecting the righteousness of believ- 


count ef the same things. 


But || ers. Circumstances which I could 
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got control have hitherto put it out of 
my powér to pay any further atten- 
tion to the subject. I have read his 
answer with much interest, and feel 
under great obligations to him for the 
pains he has taken to instruct me up- 
on this important subject. And since 
he has manifested so much candor & 
kindness, | am emboldened to pro- 
ceed still further, and request him 
io answer a few more inquiries. | 
think that I am earnestly desirous 
to know the truth, and hope I shall 
be ready to conform, in my senti- 
ments and language, to what the 
scriptures teach, as soon as I disco- 
ver What itis. If the language a- 
gainst which | objected can be shown 

tobe the language of scripture, I 
certainly ought not to wish it laid 
aside. 


timents, and is so used, my objec- 

tions against uniting in the use of it | 
will be removed. But that even the 
very words of scripture may be per- 
verted, and made use of to convey 
unscriptural sentiments, Silvanus 
will certainly admit. And if, at any 
time, we discover that it is so per- 
verted by others, it is certainly our 
duty to endeavor to set them right. 
That Silvanus believes this, is evi- 
dent from the attention he has alrea- 
dy bestowed upon this subject. And 
as far as he shall discover that I or 


| others do so pervert the scriptures, 


he will doubtless continue cheerfully 
tolend his aid in guiding us to a con- 
lormity to the holy oracles, both in 
our language and sentiments. 

The first difficulty I stated was, 
its being represented that God ac- 
cepts and approves of the best exer- 
cises of Christians only for Christ’s 
sake, Silvanus has removed a part 
of my difficulty on this pomt. He 
has enabled me to see that there is a 
Sense in which believers and their 
best performances are accepted on- 
ly for Christ’s sake. If 1 have un- 


Or if it can be shown that it | 
is adapted to convey scriptural sen- | 
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have some real holiness—* Holiness 
is in its own nature amiable; as 
such the hely God approves of it.” 
But Christians have sinned ; and al- 
though they are now forgiven, their 
ill desert remains—- ill deservin 

creatures cannot present their ened 
works to God in their own names, 
but only in the name of a Medi- 
ator— -And God’s acceptance of 
them for Christ’s sake is an act of 
grace. In this statement | think I 
can cordially acquiesce. I had no 
idea that pardon took away the ill 
desert of the sinner, or that he could 
approach to God in any other way 
than through a Mediator. I am hap- 
py to find that Silvanus agrees with 
me in bebeving that all Christians 
have some real holiness such as God 
approves, which is their own per- 
sonal exercise; and that Ged ap- 
proves of it for what it is in its own 
Now, I would ask Silva- 
nus, if it is in its.own nature such 
as God approves, why we may not 
say, it is in its own nature such 
as is acceptable to God? I see no 
difference in the two propositions. 
It is then, in its own nature accept- 
able; that is, it is such as would. be 
actually accepted, were there no- 
thing else to forbid: There is, in- 
deed, in Christians, something to 
forbid its being accepted at their 
hands, and made the ground of fa- 
vors to be bestowed upon them ; for 
they have sinned. Their sins stand 
in the way, and call for punishment 
instead of favor T heugh their good 
works, as far as they are good, are 
in their own nature acceptable, yet 
they cannot be actually accepted; 
till this obstacle is remeved. This 
obstacle can be removed only by 
the pardon of their sins through the 
atonement. Pardon does not, in- 
deed, take away their ill desert ; for 
if it did, there could be no grace in 
the favors afterwards bestowed up- 
on them. But pardon exempts them 


derstood him correctly, his view of || !rom punishment, and removes eve- 
the matter is this: All ene ry disability under which their sins 
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had laid them of receiving favors 
from God as tokens of approbation. 
If it did not remove every disabili- 
ty, it could not be a complete par- 
don. If any disability remained, so 
much of punishment would remain. 
It is for Christ’s sake they are par- 
doned ; and therefore it is to Christ 
they are indebted for the removal of 
their disability to receive favors 
_ from God as tokens of approbation ; 
and in this sense, it is correct to say, 
that it is through Christ that their 
good works are rendered accepta- 
ble, and it is for his sake that they 
are actually accepted. , 

Will Silvanus agree to this state- 
ment? If he will, I think he will 
find as much difficulty as I have 
done, in regard to the views which 
are entertained by many on this 
subject ; and especially, with those 
views towards which my mind was 
chiefly directed when I drew up my 
former inquiries. The idea against 
which I intended principally to ob- 
ject, was thus stated, “that Chris 
tians have no real holiness, but that 
God accepts their poor attempts to 
do right, for Christ’s sake.”” Silva- 
nus wonders where any should be 
found who would say that christians 
have no real holiness, and thinks 
they must have meant something 
else. Now, if I do not very much 
misremember, I have heard many 
persons say in prayer, “ there is no 
goodness in us,”’ or something to the 
same effect ; by which they evident- 
ly meant to confess, that they had 
no real holiness which was their 
own personal exercise. And some, 
after saying this, have been so con- 
sistent with themselves as to add, 
“accept what is thine ; pardon what 
is ours 3” by which they seemed to 
convey the idea that whatever right 
desires they had expressed in prayer 
were the desires of the Holy Spirit 
speaking by them, and not their own 
desires, and that all their own de- 
sires had no doubt been sinful. O- 
ihers again, and a much more nu- 
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merous class, after confessing tha. 


they had no real holy desires, haye 
prayed God to accept their poor at. 
tempts for Christ’s sake. They have 
supposed that there was nothing iy 
their prayers which Ged could ap- 
prove, and yet that he could accept 
it, such as it was, for Christ’s sae. 
If Silvanus has not heard such ideas 
conveyed in prayer, 1 think I have, 
and very often too. But Silvanus 
would disapprove of them as much 
as I do, for he supposes that, as far 
as any are christians, and act as 
such, God can and does approve of 
them and their performances ; tho’ 
indeed, he cannot, without reference 
toa Mediator, accept of what he 
does approve: While these persons 
suppose that there is nothing at all 
in christians, or in their best per- 
formances, which God can approve; 
but that he can, for Christ’s sake, 
accept of what he does not approve. 

I confess that when I drew up my 
inquiries on this subject, 1 bad not 
adverted to the distinction which 
Silvanus makes between approving 
and accepting. That God approves 
of the good works of christians for 
what they are in themselves, he be- 
lieves. And he grants that if we 
use the word accept as synonymous 
with approve, it would be right also 
to say, that God accepts the good 
works of christians for their own 
sake. He thinks, however, that ac- 
cepting is something more than ap- 
proving; and that though God can 
approve of what he does not accept, 
yet he cannotaccept of what he does 
not approve. To accept of any 
thing, he thinks, is to make it the 
ground of bestowing some favor as 
a reward. He says, “it would be 
infinitely inconsistent for the moral 
governor of the universe, in way of 
reward, to manifest his acceptance 
of any good works, even the perfect 
worship of heaven, when presented 
in their own name by creatures who 
had once transgressed his law.”— 
Now, I had considered approviig: 
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regarding with complacency, and ae- 
cepting, as nearly synonymous. I 
was right, it appears, in considering 
the good works of christians as ap- 
proved of God for what they are in 
themselves, and as regarded by him 
with complacency ; for “ holiness is 
in its own nature amiable; and as 
such the holy God approves of it, e- 
ven the least degree which can ex- 
ist’? But [ was not right, in the 
opinion of Silvanus, in confounding 
approbation with acceptance, be- 
cause to acceptis to make the ground 
of reward; and this could not be 
done, in the case of christians, with. 
out being preceded by a full and 
free pardon. ‘The good works of 
christians are indeed in their own 
nature acceptable, but they cannot 
be actually accepted and rewarded, 
without the removal of the disabili- 
ty which sin had occasioned. I am 
disposed, for the present, to admit 
this distinction ; though, perhaps, 1 
have not sufficiently considered it 
inallits bearings. But I wish, here, 
toask Silvanus in what sense the 
favors bestowed upon christians are 
a reward for their good works. He 
indeed says, “it is a reward of 
grace.” But he does not so fully 
explain himself upon this subject as 
{could have wished. I therefore 
beg leave to state my views, and ask 
him to correct them, if they are not 
right. 

The word reward is used by us 
in two senses, ‘The first sense is 
that of an equivalent fer services 
rendered. ‘ The laborer is worthy 
of his reward.” Here, it is synony- 
mous with hire, wages, payment.— 
The laborer is entitled to his wages, 
or a just equivalent for his services. 
He must be paid for them. In this 
sense creatures may deserve a re- 
ward at the hands of their fellow 
creatures, as a just equivalent for 
the services they have rendered to 
them; because these services have 
not been rendered to satisfy any 
Previous claim. But im this sense 
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they can never deserve a reward at 
the hands of God, for they can nev- 
er render to him any services to 
which he is not already entitled — 
No services they can render can e- 
ver create any claim upon God for 
wages or payment. ‘The second 
sense of the word reward is that of 
a mark of approbation. It is used 
in this sense, I apprehend, in all 
cases, when it is said that God be- 
stows rewards upon his creatures. 
Here, the idea of payment or wages 
is wholly excluded. It is not ane- 
quivalent for services rendered. It 
is simply a testimony of approba- 
tion. God approves of the obedi- 
ence of Gabriel,and rewards it ; that 
is, he is pleased with his fidelity, and 
bestows upon him such marks of his 
approbation as he thinks proper.— 
Had Adam persevered in holiness, 
God would have rewarded him with 
eternal life. Not that eternal life 
was the proper equivalent for his 
services, but it was such a mark of 
God’s approbation as he was pleas- 
ed to bestow. In this sense of the 
word, all the reward God bestows 
upon creatures that have never sin- 
ned, is perfectly gratuitous. The 
idea of payment is wholly excluded. 
It is not indeed called a reward of 
grace to such, because grace suppo- 
ses guilt. In like manner, when 
God rewards the good works of 
christians, it is simply a testimony of 
his approbation of those good works. 
It isa gratuitous reward. But it 
is neither more nor less gratuitous, 
as I can see, than the rewards be- 
stowed upon those who have never 
sinned. It is, however, properly 
called a reward of grace to chris- 
tians, because they are guilty crea- 
tures. Now, the sins which chris- 
tians have committed have laid them 
under a disability to receive this re- 
ward. Their sins call for punish- 
ment. And unless this punishment 
can be dispensed with, consistently 
with the honor of the divine govern- 
ment, their good works cam neve? 
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be rewarded. But Christ has made 
atonement. Through this atonement 
they receive the pardon of their sins. 
By this pardon their disability to re- 
ceive a reward is removed. ‘To 
Christ, therefore, they are indebted 
for the removal of this disability ; 
and consequently, to him they are 
indebted for the enjoyment of their 
reward. _ 

The old writers, I believe, were 
in the habit of making this distinc- 
tion in the use of the word reward, 
and of making a corresponding dis- 
tinction in the use of the word mer- 
it. _They speak of a merit of con- 
diguity, and a merit of congruity. 
He that rendered services for which 
he could demand an equivalent, me- 
rited his reward or wages with a 
merit of condiguity. But he that 
had only done that which was his 
duty to do, did not merit a reward 
or wages with a merit of condiguil 
ty. He had no claim to an equiva- 
lent. But if he had done his duty, 
his conduct was worthy of approba- 
tion ; and if the person he obeyed 
had been pleased to promise any 
favor as a mark of his approbation, 
he merited this reward with a merit 
of congru ty; that is, it was entire- 


ly fic and suitable that this mark of 


approbation should be bestowed up 

on him. According to this distinc- 
tiun, uo creatures ever merit a re- 
ward at the hands of God with a 
merit of condiguity. 


his approbation These marks of his 


approbation are, in the scriptures, | 
And when they | 


are said to merit these rewards with | 


called rewards. 


a merit of congruity, the language is 


perfectly ‘proper, if it is understood | 


to mean no more than that their o 
bedience, as far as it is real obedi 
ence, is in its own nature right. and 
such as God approves, and such as 
he has promised to reward with 
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| 
But all real | 
obedience wht h they render to him, | 
receives his approbation ; and to all | 


the obedience of christians, he has 
been pleased to promise marks of 


marks of his approbation. [I ap- 
prehend, however, that few per- 
sons at this day make this distine- 
tion in the use of the word merit; 
and that, if we should say that chris- 
tians merit a reward from God, we 
should be understood to mean, tha: 
they are entitled to an equivalent 
for the services they render. In this 
sense of merit, L should certainly 
deny that christians merit any re- 
ward from God, or.even that the 
highest angel does. But, at the same 
time I should earnestly contend, as 
Silvanus would also, that all chris- 
tians do render some obedience to 
God, which “is in its own nature 
amiable, and as such the holy God 
approves of it;”? and that he will, 
most assuredly, in the great day, 
manifest his approbation by a gra- 
cious reward, which shall be divided 
to all according to their works. 

I have been thus particular in ex- 
plaining my views of merit and re- 
ward, because Silvanus has used the 
terms in some parts of his commu- 
nication in such a way that I am at 
a loss to know exactly what he 
means by them. If he thinks these 
views correct, I shall be happy to 
find his opinion thus far in coinci- 
dence with my own. ‘And if he 
thinks them incorrect, I wish him to 
point out what is wrong, that [ may 
be better instructed. 7 

AN INQUIRER. 
(To be continued. ) 
ae 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


NO. V1iT. | 
In inquiring what things ought to 
be done to promote a revival of re- 
ligion, it may be proper first to in- 
quire what things ought to be done 
to put the church in a proper state 
of feeling, to be prepared for such @ 


|| work. [tis certainly God’s ordinary 


———-—— 


} 


method to make use of the exertions 
of the church in the conversion 0 
sinners. In reading the history of 
revivals we usually find this to be 
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ihe case in an eminent degree. And 
‘fin some instances we have no ac- 
count of it, the omission of this fact 
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ces, and compare the comforts they 
enjoyed then, with those they enjoy 
now. Let them remember the time 


in the narrative does not prove that i when the light of God’s countenance 


it did not exist. 
reason to expect the church will 
make any suitable exertions for the 
accomplishment of this object, till 
they experience a revival in their 
own souls. It is only when they are 
awake themselves, and in the lively 
exercise of the christian graces, that 
they act in character. ‘The first ob- 


ject, then, is to produce a revival 


in the church. And no doubt God 
has instituted means to accomplish 
thise ‘These means, however, they 
will not use, while in a state of apa- 
thy. While they are satisfied to re- 
main as they are, and while they are 
contented to let sinners remain as 
they are, they will not be persuaded 
io use any means to promote a revi- 
val. And they are not in a proper 
state of feeling to use any such 
means, if they could be persuaded 
to make the attempt. They would 
not use them perseveringly, nor 
faithfully, nor systematically; and 
many of the necessary means they 
would not use atall. Whe first thing 
to be done, then, is tv rouse the 
church, and put them in a proper 
state of feeling, to be prepared for 
such a work. Among the means a- 
dapted to effect this, one of the first 
seems to’ be, that they should endea- 
vor to obtain a suitable sense of the 
vast importance of having a revival. 
To attain this, let them consider its 
importance to themselves as indivi- 
duals, its importarice to the church 
to which they belong, its importance 
to their children and neighbors, and 
its importance to the church univer- 
sal. 

I. Its imporiance to themselves 
as individuals. 

1. Let them consider how much 
their present comfort depends upon 
it. Let them look back to the “7s 
that are past, when they were in the 
lively exercise of the christian gra- 











But there is no || shone upon them, and his 





| 


peace fill- 
ed their hearts. How sweetly then 
did all their moments pass—How 
closely did they walk with Gud— 
How intimate was their intercourse 
with heaven—How near were their 
approaches to a throne of grace— 
Hlow refreshing were the seasons of 
religions worship—How sweet was 
their communion with God—How a- 
nimating was their christian fellow- 
ship -How delightful were their fore- 
tastesof heaven But now—how dis- 
tressing is the contrast-— How is the 
gold become dim ; how is the most 
fine gold changed.”? How poor, how 
tasteless, how miserable, in compa- 
rison, are the best comforts which 
this world can give. What chris- 
tian does not sigh for the return of 
those precious seasons? A revival 
would restore them. 

2. Let them consider how much 
their progress in divine knowledge 
depends upon a revival. Divine 
knowledge has been rightly called 
the food of the soul. It 1s plain that 
there cannot be any more enjoyment 
of God than there is knowledge of 
him; norany more right feelings 
respecting ourselves than there is 
knowledge of ourselves. The per- 
fections of God, as displayed in thé 
works of creation, providence, and 
redemption, afford matter of the 
most delightful contemplation to the 
angels. And as far as good men ap- 
proach those holy intelligences, in 
the temper of their minds, they will 
delight in the same employment.— 
« This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
But in the time of spiritual decien- 
sion, other objects engross their at- 
tention, and the things of God are 
pushed from their thoughts. While 
they take little interest in these 
things, they will take little pains te 
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inquire into them. If they make a- | 


ny progress in the knowledge of di 
vine things, it will be exceedingly 
slew. Indeed, it is to be feared, 
that many forget more than they 
learn. Is it desirable that christians 
should, in this respect, be more as- 
similated to the angels in heaven? 
Then it is desirable that there should 
be a revival in their hearts. 

3. Let them consider how much 
their growth in grace depends upon 
a revival. By growth in grace I 
mean an increasing conformity to 
Christ, in their temper and practice. 
Have they seen the odious nature of 
sin ? Have they felt it to be vile and 
loathsome? Have they abhorred it 
in themselves, and longed to be de- 
livered from it ? Have they groaned 
under the pollutions of their own 
hearts, and earnestly desired to be 
thoroughly cleansed? Have they 
Wiscovered the beauty and excellen- 
ey of holiness, as set before them in 
the bright example of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ? And do they desire to 
be more and more transformed into 
his image? A constant revival in 
their own hearts would greatly pro- 
mote this work. The christian gra- 
ces, by lively and vigorous exercise, 
would increase in strength. Habit- 
ual mortification of the flesh, with 
ats affections and lusts, would wea- 
kenits influence. Self denial, often 
repeated, would become easy. Obe- 
dience to the precepts, and confor- 
mity to the example of Christ, would 
grow into habit. Their conflicts 
with temptation would be less fre- 
quent ; their victory more sure. 

4. Let them consider how neces- 
sary is a revival, to keep them from 
falling into gross and scandalous 
gins. What security has the chris- 
tian when he has begun to back- 
slide? What bounds can he set to 
himself, when once he has begun to 
comply with temptation? How ea- 
sy, and how imperceptible is his 
progress, when ence he has depart- 
ed from the path of duty. Having 


of Religion. 


ceased to struggle with the eurrent, 
and committed his bark to the mer- 
cy of the tide, how swiftly is he 
borne downwards towards the gulf of 
perdition. What multitudes of pro- 
fessors, in a time of declension, thug 
make shipwreck of their religious 
character, dishonor their Lord and 
Master, disgrace their christian pro- 
fession, grieve the hearts of their 
brethren, destroy their own hope, 
and plunge their souls in darkness 
and despair! And who that back- 
slides from God, and sinks down in- 
to a state of stupidity and spiritual 
death, can promise himself an ex- 
emption from any of these conse- 
quences? Nothing can secure him, 
but a revival of religion in his heart, 
and a speedy return to God. 

5. Let them consider how neces- 
sary is a revival in their own hearts, 
in order to prepare them for useful- 
ness. No man can sustain a chris- 
tian character and live to himself. 
And no man.who is a christian at 
heart can desire to live to himself. 
The real christian desires to live to 
God. He desires to be actively en- 


gaged in promoting his cause. He 


desires to be instrumental in spread- 
ing his gospel, and saving the souls 
of men. But the strength of this de- 
sire depends on the state of his heart. 
When his heart is cold, his desire to 
promote the cause of God will be fee- 
bly felt, perhaps too feebly to prompt 
him to any exertions. Or if he 
makes any exertions, they will pro- 
bably be irresolute, ill directed, in- 
terrupted, and ineffectual. In a stu- 
pid and backslidden state, he is not 
qualified to do much goed, were he 
so disposed. He cannot plead the 
cause of God with sufficient earnest- 
ness, for he does not feel its impor- 
tance. He cannot prevail upon the 
sinner to give an immediate atten- 
tion to the concerns of his soul, for 
he has not a sense of its amazing 
value. He cannot commend to the 
conscience and the heart of others 
the excellence of the christian life, 
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for he. does not lead it himself. And 
were he qualified to do good, he 
would want the inclination. The 
consciousness of his own. backsli- 
dings would stop his mouth. If he 
should attempt to reprove sin in o- 
thers, he would expect the retort, 
«physician, heal thyself’? Thus 
circumstanced, he feels compelled to 
be inactive, and he feels little incli- 
pation to be otherwise. It is well 
it he is not a block in the way of his 
more consistent brethren. But, Oh, 
hew differently would he feel, should 
a revival take place in his heart— 
How would he humble himself in 
dust and ashes for his neglects of 
duty, and address himself to the 
work of his Lord and Master, like 
one alive from the dead. 

6. Let them consider how neces- 
sary is a revival in their hearts, in 


_ order io prepare them for the sor- 


rows and afflictions of life. “ Man 
is born unto trouble, as the sparks 
fly upwards.”” How numerous are 
the crosses and disappointments of 
this vale of tears. How often are 
our fondest hopes blasted, our highest 
expectations dashed with a stroke. 
How often do those things from 
which we had promised ourselves 
the highest happiness, inflict the 
deepest wounds. Who, that has ex- 
perienced the -storms of life, does 
not feel the need of support and con- 
solation under them? 
and vigorous exercise of the chris- 
tian graces would furnish that sup- 
port and consolation. All else is 
“vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

7. Let them consider how neces- 
sary is a revival in their hearts, in 
order to prepare them for the last 
trying scene of a death bed. To 
this we are all hastening. And when 
it comes, and we look back upon our 
past lives, what will there be then 
to comfort us in the review, but the 
pe we have accomplished? And 

ow very small will be the amount, 
unless we are more awake and ac- 
ive than we have been? Hew bit- 


The lively || 


| that have done but little for Ged 


} 
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ter, then, will be our regret, for all 
the time we have wasted in sloth 
and idleness ? How cutting will be 
the reflection, that we have been as 
barren fig trees in the garden of our 
Lord? When we come to look into 
eternity, and see its awful realities 
in their true light, how will it fill us 
with shame and self reproach, that 
we have treated them with so much 
indifference. When we feel our- 
selves about to be called to the judg- 
ment seat, and consider what ac- 
count we can render for all our mis- 
spent time and neglected opportu- 
nities—when we consider how little 
we have dene for God, and for the 
souls of men, in comparison of what 
we might have done ; and how little 
evidence our lives afford of the sin- 
cerity of our faith ; shall we not trem- 
ble with fearful apprehension, lest 
all our hopes should at last prove 
vain, and we should be thrust down 
to hell from the very gates of heav- 
en? Would we make our death bed 
comfortable, and have the christian’s 
hope to support us, let us lead the 
christian’s life. Let us no longer 
sleep, as do others, but watch and 
be sober. 

8. Let christians consider how 
important is a revival in their hearts, 
in order to prepare them for the en- 
joyments and employments of heav- 
en. It is here that our preparation 
must be made for the joys of heaven. 
itis here that our minds must be 
fitted for the employment of angels. 
If we ever reach the mansions of the 
blessed, we shall carry with us no 
are. sap but that which we have 
made in this life. The manner in 
which every moment is spent will 
have influence upon our eternal 
state. Every vessel of mercy will 
indeed be full, but they will be of 
different capacities according to 
their formation here. We are so- 
lemnly assured in the scriptures, 
that the reward of every one shall 


be in proportion to his works. They. 
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shall indeed be rewarded for that 
little ; but ey that turn many to | sed to take; and comparing that 
righteousness, shall shine as the with the subsequent numbers, he 
stars for ever and ever.”?’ How im- || willsee that I have strictly adhered 
— then, is every moment! | to the plan first announced. If he 
ow fraught with results, which has been disappointed in this, there. 
eternity alone can enable us to com- || fore, the fault is his own. He ex. 
rehend ! | pected also, that I would describe 
How important, then, to each in- ‘to him, “from immediate reference 
dividual, is a revival in his own | to the sacred volume, as well as from 
heart. And since we are so much | experience, the proper course to be 
under the influence of those around | pursued by christians in order to at- 
us, how important to each individu- || tain so desirable an end.” In this 
al is arevival in the church to which particular le is disappointed in an- 
ne belangs. | ticipation, for he has not waited till 
4 Friend to Revivals. | I came to that part of the subject, to 

> @@O+- see how I should treat it. He ex; 

For the Utica Christian Repository. pected also, that I should make a 
Apology for the Essays on Revivals. || more frequent reference to the scrip- 


|| tures, in my discussion of every part 


. 
vivals of religion presents his ac- jot the subject. I acknowledge that 
knowledgments to N. H. for the o- || this is a defect, and I have before 
bliging hints he was so kind as to I felt it to be so. But it is a defect 
give, in the last number of the Re- | which 1 knew not how to obviate. [| 


pository. He will endeavor to make | soon perceived, that a very concise 


such use of them as the nature of | Statement of my own thoughts on the 
the plan he had marked out to him- subject, in its several parts, would 
self, and his own views of the sub- || OCCUPY Many pages of the Reposito- 
ject will permit. In the mean time ry; and that ww elaborate proof of 
he begs N. H. and any others who | my:several positions would require 
may have felt the same objections, | Asai And as the public are 
to accept the following, by way of || * ae y in possession of a — 
apology. on the subject, of unrivalled excel- 

N. H. says he “indulged very li- lence, from the pen a President Ed- 


beral anticipations,” but “has been wards, I did not think it necessary 


utterly disappointed.” I am sorry for me to attempt to go over the same 
| 


for his disappointment, but thin 'ground in the same way. I have, 


the fault is not altogether mine. I | therefore, in general, coritented my- 


did not, at the beginning, profess to | self with a bare statement of my 
understand the subject fully, and e- || Views» without attempting much in 
ven warned my readers of this, and | the way of proof. sey 
that I undertook the discussion in | But N. H. chiefly complains 0 
the hope that it would call the at- | the marks of distinction won 
tention of others to the subject who | S*nume and a spurious revival. His 
were better able to do it justice.— || first objection is, that they are, to 
N. H. expected that the subject | him, nearly unintelligible. 1 am 
would be pursued in a course alto- || S°'TY to hear him say that, because 

ether different from that in which | I thought they would be quite plain 
it has been, which course he has | to every real christian. But he says, 


marked out. Now, this may be a |!" his next paragraph, “ f can = 
much better course than the one [ ; Pothing in these distinctions whic 
have taken; but ifhe will turn again | &Ve'y christian is not familiar with, 
’ . 
cay, | though he never saw a revival.”’=r 


| 
} 


to the conclusion of the first essay, | 


he will see there the course ¥ propo. 








The author of the Essays on re- 
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He agrees, then, with me, in. the; 


opinion, that every real christian 
would understand these distinctions, 
when applied to his own experience ; 
and he says, “ they are, indeed, a- 
dapted, in their nature, to assist a 
person In examining himself.” But 
his difficulty is, in applying them to 
“a society where there appears to be 
a revival,’’ so as to determine wheth- 
er it is a genuine work or not. Now, 
this was not the principal purpose 
for which I stated these distinctions. 
They are indeed adapted to this 


| purpose, if they are “ adapted to as: 


sist a person iu examining himself,’ 
because the conversion of an indivi- 
dual is a work of the same nature as 
the conversion ef a large number. 
But I think it of comparatively small 
importance, whether observers can 
decide, for their own satisfaction 
merely, whether a revival is genu- 
ine or not. If N. H. wishes, howev- 
er, to know how to make this use of 
the marks stated, I can assist him. 
It is usually “ out of the abundance 
of the heart, that the mouth speak- 
eth.”? And if he will take a very 
little pains to converse with the ap- 
parent subjects of a revival, he will, 
I think, pretty clearly perceive, 
Whether the distress of the sinner 
arises chiefly from a sense of his 
danger, or from a sense of the deep 
depravity of his heart; whether the 
new convert loves God chiefly for 
the intrinsic excellence of his char- 
acter, or chiefly because he suppo- 
ses God intends to save him ; and 
so of the rest. But N. H. asks, 
what sentence I should pronounce 
upon a whole work, after having ap 

plied these marks of distinction, and 
found seme genuine converts, and 
come not. If he had looked again 
at the first part of the 4th essay, p. 
97 of the Repository, he would not 
have asked such a question. To 
that page I would refer him for my 
answer. 


do not undertake to pass any such, 
sentence, and why I do not. 
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He will there find, that [ 
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What N, H. means, by, saying, 
“ revivals are always good in them- 
selves, as far as they go,” I.do not, 
understand; and therefore cannot 
say whether I approve or disapprove, 
of it. But I doaccord,with the fol- 
lowing remarks, made in connection 
with it, “ that we should. rejoice to 
see men alive to the concerns of their 
souls,”? and that we should “ cheresh 
every degree of feeling, and. add.to 
it the light of the holy oracles, and, 
lead the soul to the fountain of di- 
vine grace.” Itis for the want of, 
this light of the holy oracles, L sup-. 
pose, that so much false religion is 
to be found, and. that revivals are 
not genuine in a greater degree, and 
productive of more beneficial and. 
lasting effects. 

N. H. thinks at least one of my 
marks of a genuine work is unscrip- 
tural. It is this; “ the subjects of 
a genuine revival submit to be at the 
divine disposal whether to be saved, 
or lost.”” But he adds, “ the scrip- 
tures, [ think, are in favor of entire, 
and absolute submission to the di- 
vine disposal, which seems to be ex- 
pressed in “thy will be done.”’— 
Now, how any thing I have said im- 
plies any more that what he admits. 
the scriptures to teach, I cannot see, 
How any one ean exercise “entire 
‘and absolute submission to the di- 
| vine disposal,” and yet be unwilling 
ithat the question of his salvation 
shoul:l be at the divine disposal, I 
do not understand. But perhaps he 
supposes [ mean something more 
than I have said. Perhaps is sup- 
poses | mean to make the “ suppo- 
sition that christians may be lost,’? 
and require them to “work them- 
selves up into such a state of mind 
as to be indifferent to the motives 
presented to them.” If he does, f 
would assure him, that I most firm- 
ly believe the doctrine that every re- 
al saint will certainly persevere to 
eternal life, and that I shou! regard 
it as criminal for any one to be in- 
different as to the salvation of his 
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soul. But as he has here brought || not fallen into the use of these phra- 
into view an objection which is fre- |} ses without any examination into 
quentiy made against the duty of || their meaning; and that I am wil. 
unconditional submission, I will just || ling to examine it more minutely 
state why 1 think it will not apply, || still, ifhe will assist me. I have no 
in the case stated by me. It is ob- || wish to occasion “ vain disputatiuns 
jected that the christian cannot re- || among christians,” and I will cheer- 
fer the question of his salvation to || fully promise to lay aside the objec- 
the divine disposal, because it is | tionable phrases, if he will convince 
certain that all christians will be sa- | me of their impropriety. And that 
ved. But the case stated by me had || he may be the better able to do it, ] 
reference to the first act of submis- || will state in what sense | use them, 





sion. Before this is performed, the 
subject of it is not a christian. And 
at the time he performs it, he has 
no idea that he is then becoming a 
christian. In his view the question 


and why. 

I. The meaning of the terms. | 
use selfish and disinterested as terms 
of opposite signification. By se/fish- 
ness | do not mean every kind of re- 


of his salvation must be a matter of 
unceriainty. He can, therefore, 
without any difficulty, refer the de- 
cision of this uncertain matter to the 
divine disposal. And as often as 
the real christian considers it a mat- 
ter of uncertainty whether he is a 
christian or not, he can make the || ested regard. It is also plain that 
same reference. And in neither || he may regard it merely because it 
case does it imply any distrust of || is his own; which regard would 
the divine veracity, but the highest || cease to be felt, if that interest ceas- 


gard to our own interest, but that 
regard to it which arises from the 
consideration that it is ours. It is 
plain that a man may regard his own 
interest on account of its own in- 
trinsic worth. ‘This I suppose to be 
right, and is what I call a disinter- 
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confidence that God will do what is 
best. 


But N. H. thinks the friend to 
revivals “has fallen, unhappily, into 
the use of sume techno-theological 


hrases, the meaning of which he 
me not minutely examined ;”’ and 
that these have led him astray. It 
mav be so, indeed; but if he had 
pointed out the phrases in question, 
I should have been better able to 
decide.” | have looked ever the es 
says, to see what phrases he can al- 
lude to; but Ll cannot discover any 
which [ can suppose him to think 
objectionable, unless it should be the 
word se/fish and disinterested, and 
phrases in which they are introdu- 
ced. I know that objections. have 
been often made against these ; and 
from the construction he appears to 
give to the text, “we love him be 
cause he first loved us,” [ suppose 


these must be the phrases he means, | 
Now, I can assure him, that I have | 


ed to be his. This is what I calla 
selfish regard ; and this I suppose to 
be wrong. Silfishness leads us to 
regard things no farther, and for no 
other reason than because they aft 
ours. Disinterestedness leads us to 
regard things on account of their 
own intrinsic worth, and in propor- 
tion to that worth, so far as we dis- 
cover it. This is the sense in which 
Ll use the terms. I am aware, that 
some have said that this was not 
their proper meaning. It has been 
said, that disinterested means the 
same as uninteres:ed, that is, indif- 


fervent. And N. H. seems to have 


had this idea, when he made his re- 
marks about indifference. But I 
have seen no proof, from any writers 
of reputation in the English lan- 
guage, that it is used in this sense. 
And I suspect that N. H.and others 
have been led into this mistake, by 
not reflecting that the word interes- 
ted has two meanings. We say, * 
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man feels deeply interested in the || 


success Of a particular enterprize. 


Our meaning is ambiguous. We may | 


mein, that his feelings are engaged 
for the success of that enterprize, 
without any reference to the reason 
why; or we may mean, that his 
feelings are engaged for its success, 
because of some connection it has 
with his own private interest. To 
one of these two senses of the word 
interested, the word uninterested is 
opposed, and to the other, the word 
disinterested. When we say aman 
is uninterested in the success of an 
enterprize, we mean that he is in- 
different to it; his feelings are not 
engaged in regard to it. But when 
we say he is interested in relation 
to that enterprize, we mean that its 
success or failure will have no effect 
upon his private interest. He may 
be perfectly disinterested in rela- 
tion to it, and yet feel much con- 
cern for its success, because of his 
regard to the happiness of those who 
are embarked in it. I have under- 
stood that some gentlemen who re- 
ceived their education in Europe 
have said, that the word disinterest- 
ed properly meant ind:fferent, and 
that its use in the sense above ex- 
plained, was a thelogical technich, 
peculiar to America ‘This has led 
me tv take notice of its use by goud 
European writers. And I have found 
it used, in precisely the sense in 
which [ use it, in the writings of 
Hannah More, in the Christian Ob- 
server, and in the Reports of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
And L have never seen it used in’a- 
ny other sense by any Kuropean au- 
thor of established reputation. I 
consider the word, then, as good 
English, and as well adapted to ex- 
press the meaning I attach to it— 
And so of the opposite word selfish. 
I have been thus particular respect- 
ing these words, not because | sup- 
pose mere words are of much con- 
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those who are opposed to the dis- 
tinction they express. 

Il. The reason why I use these 
terms. 1. Because I think they are 


| well adapted to express, and do ex- 








; 


press, in an intelligible manner, the 
distinction between true and false 
religion. I do believe that all self- 
ish religion is false and ruinous, and 
that all true religion is disinterested. 
And I think that all attempts to dis- 
tinguish them would be unavailing, 
without the use of these terms, or 
some other which shall express the 
same ideas. N. H. will certainly ad- 
mit that there is a distinction be- 
tween true and false religion; and 
that if the soul is of any value, it is 
important that this distinction should 
be clearly understood. If he can 
help me to any other terms which 
shall make the distinction more 
clear, I will most cheerfully and 
thankfully adopt them. But Iam 
afraid that his objections are not so 
much against the phrases, as against 
the distinction itself. I am afraid 
he believes that selfish religion 
is right; and [ am afraid, that be- 
lieving so, if he does not trust in it 
himself, he will encourage others to 
trust in it, to their everlasting de- 
struction. These are my sober fears. 
And I beg that he will consider the 
subject seriously and solemnly, both 
in relation to his own soul, and the 
souls of others. He, indeed, fears 
that my use of these phrases will do 
hurt. But what hurt does he fear? 
It is merely that it will occasion 
some unprofitable disputation. But 
my fears respecting his opposition 
to them strike deeper. Were it a 
mere dispute about words, | would 
be silent. But it is a matter of vital 
importance. The distinction be- 
tween true and false religion is in- 
volved—jmmorial souls are at stake 
—Ifmy views of the subject are cor- 
rect, those who trust in a selfish re- 
ligion are undone for ever. And se 


sequence, but because so much fault || viewing the subject, I should be in- 


has been found with the words, by 


| 


excusable, if I did not feel the deep- 
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est concern at every attempt to in- || own.” Again he says, 1 Cor. 16, 


volve the subject in darkness and 
confusion. And if my view of the 
distinciion is correct, it was certain- 
ly important that it should be appli- 
ed to the subject of revivals. And 
this is my apology for pointing out 
so many marks of distinction be 

tween a genuine and a spurious 
work, which are “ confined to exer- 
cises of mind.” In the time of re- 
ligious excitement, many are expo- 
sed to have their passions wrought 
up to a high pitch; and if the vari- 
ous ways in which selfish and disin- 
terested religion affect them are not 
clearly in view, they will be very 
much in danger of making a fatal 
mistake. To assist persons thus at- 
fected, to examine themselves, and 
to form a correct judgment of their 
own Case, was certainly one object 
Thad in view. I had another also. 
If this distinction is correct, it has 
a most important bearing upon the 
means which are used to promote a 
revival. Clear views of the differ 

ence between true and false religion 
will help us very much to see what 
means are adapted to promote a ge 

nuine work of grace, and what are 
of dangerous tendency. 

2. Ll use these terms, and make 
this distinction, because I think it is 
clearly made in the word of God.-- 
1 Cor. 10. 31, “ Whether therefore 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do ail to the glory of God.” If 
the glory of God is to be our su- 
preme object, it is plainly wrong to 
make self the supreme object. Luke 
10. 27, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Here, God is 
exhibited as the supreme object of 
regard, and our neighbor’s good as 
entitled to equal regard with our 
own. The intrinsic value of each, 
(as far as we can discover it,) is the 

roper measure of our regard Paul 
informs us, 1 Cor. 13. 1—5, that all 
our attainments are vain, without 


4, 3a, 7 Let no man seek his own, 
but every man another’s wealth— 
Even as I please all men in all 
things, not seeking nine own profit, 
but the profit of many, that they 
may be saved.”” Our Lord says, 
Mat. 7. 12, “ Therefore, all things 
whatsoever that ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; for this is the law and the 
prophets.”? Again, the apostle says, 
Rom. 15. 1—3, “ We then that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves. Let every one of us please 
his neighbor, for his good to edifica- 
tion. For even Christ pleased not 
himself.” Again, Phil. 2. 4, 5, “ Lock 
not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of 
others. Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.”— 
In all these passages, it is plain, that 
disinterested affection is required. 
It is equally plain that all selfish- 
ness is condemned in the scriptures. 
The apostle speaks of it as a great 
evil, that “ All seek cheir own, not 
the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” 
Phil. 2.21. And in warning Tim- 
othy of the perilous times which 
were to come, he says, 2 Tim. 3. 2, 
« For men shall be lovers of iheir 
own selves”? Our Lord most point- 
edly condemned those who followed 
him from selfish motives, when he 
said Jn. 6. 26, “ Ye seek me, not 
because ye saw the miracles, but 
because ye did eat of the loaves and 
were filled.” When Satan wished 
to accuse Job of the greatest hypo- 
cri-y, he only accused him of being 
selfish in his regard for God. Job 1. 
9—11, “Doth Job fear God for 
nought? Hast thou not made an 
hedge about him, and about his 
house, and about all that he hath on 
every side? Thou hast blessed the 
work of his hands, and his substance 
is increased in the land; but put 
forth thine hand now, and touch all 


that charity which “ seeketh not her } that he hath, and he will curse thee 
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to thy face.” Had Job’s regard for | 
God been selfish, as Satan declared, 
the event would no doubt have veri- 
fed his prediction. But when Job 
was breught to the trial, and strip- 


ed of his possessions, he made it |! 


manifest that he loved God for some- 
thing more than his favors. Our 
Lord says, Luke 6. 32, “If ye love 
then which love you, what thank 


have ye? For sinners also love those | 


that love them.” If we love God, 
therefore, merely because we sup- 
pose he loves us, and intends to save 
us, it will not prove that we are his 
children, or that we differ in the 
temper of our hearts from other sin- 
ners. 

These are my views of the mean- 
ing of the terms seifish and disinter 
ested, and sume ot the reasons why 
I have fallen into the use of them. 
And these views, N. H. will readily 
percelv e, have an intimate connec 
tion with what t have said on the 
subject of revivals hitherto; and un- 
less t obtain better light, they will | 
be likely to have their share of iv- 
flueice on what L shall say hereaf- | 
ter. 

A Friend to Revivals. 


~oor @ MB a0.- 
BOMBAY MISSION, 


A joint letter from the Mis«ionaries of |) 


Ang, 25, 1821, states the tollowing par 
tie lars. 

Mr. Garrett arrived. and took charce 
ofthe printing es:adlishment, in May, 
1821. The press has been emploved 
several months in puntiig tracts, chiefiv 
tor the Foglish Society for Promoting 
Chri.tian Knowledge.  Arrangemé nts 
were made for ecmeleting the cansla 
tion of the New Tostament in Mabraita, 
an the work was in such a state of for 
Wwardnecs, that an edition might be eom- 
menced as soon as they had tuaris for the 
purpose. 

The state of their schools was oneon- 
raging. Many of the boys ha! made 
g00d proficiency in reading, w: ‘iting, Wa- 

rithmetic,an: were well aequainte dl wit th 
the fir-t principles of the ‘‘hristian reli- 
gion. And yet, from the low stste of their 
funds, they ‘had been under the painful 





and muen light ts communicated. 
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necessity of <iscontinuing ten of their 
| schools. They say, “it has given us 
vain, indeed. to send away nearly 500 


| boys, from the only means they have of 


receiving light and knowledge, to the 
domestic circle, where they can learn 
nothing but the poisonous lessons of infi- 
delity.”’ 

In preaching the gospel, the missicna- 


| ries continue to labor most indelatigably ; 
| both at stated times and places, and oc- 


casionally, as they can colleet an audi- 
ence. In this way great numbers hear 
of the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, 
But, 

althorgh many seem to he affected, at 
the time, with what they hear, their 
minds are so fickle, and their attachment 


| to the superstitions and vices of idolatry 


is so ceep rooted, that the missionaries 
find great need of faith and patience to 
encourege them to persevere in their be- 
née volent efforts. 

At the close of Mr. Hall’s journal for 
Anvril, he says, ** For a mouth past I have 
felt wore aninated ip the missionary 
work than is usval for me, and have dai- 
e iruth to 4 great number 
of people.”? In March he made a tour 


of seven days to Rawadunda, Allebay, 


Nagotea, and Pane ; distributing books, 


| preachicg and conversing frecly with the 
| people. 


In May. Mi Graves made a 
tour of 13 day ia the southern Konean, 


where he was favored with many oppor- 


tuvities of declaring the gospel to great 


| numbers of people. 


Mr Newell died on the 30th of May, 
ofthe epidemie cholera, which was ma- 
king dreadinl ravages among the native 


| popnlatton. 


CEYLON MISSION. 
The intelligence fiom this mission is as 
Amidst many trials and 
afflictions. the Lord has beeu pleased to 


give the mis-ievaries great encourage- 


ment. The licht ofthe gospel is making 
its way more and more among the na- 
tives, and several instances of hopeful 
conversion have oecvrred. Ten have 
been received into the chureh; nine of 
whom are young m:n Of promising pie- 
ty ani talents. who, it is hoped, may 
hereafter become preachers of the gospel. 
Three of these, Francis Malleappa, Ga- 
briel Lissera, an! Nivholas Permander, 
who were received to the chirch some 
time since, are pursuing theological stu- 
dies; and the brethren expect soon to 
give them license to preach. Several 
others of the older boys are very active 
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in promoting the objects of the mission, 


visiting and conversing with those of 


their own age, and reading tracts from 





j 


ed to hear of the pecuniary embarrass. 
meuts of the Board. To do what we cay 
to lighten the expense, we have resolved 


house to house, uader the direction of || to attempt living on a reduced system, 


the missionaries. Females have begun 
to attend upon the preaching of the gos- 
pel; and many girls are now sent to the 
schools; whichisa great departure from 
the ancient habits of the people. Sey- 
eral instances of anxious inquiry respect- 
ing the state of their owa souls, have ta- 
kea place among the girls belonging to 
the schools at Tillipally. V'woare tho’t 
to give evidence of real piety, and are 
actively engaged in visiting their female 
acquaintance from house to louse, read- 
ing tracis to them, and endeavoring to 
make known the way of salvation. 

Dr. Scudder was ordained to the work 
ofthe gospel ministry, on the 15th of 
May, in the Methodist cha;:el at Jaffna- 
patam. Rev. Mr. Chater, Baptist mis- 
sionary, and Rev. Mr. lioberts, Method- 
ist missionary, performed parts of the 
service. Mr. Chater also administered 
the Lord's supper to his Pxdobaptist 
brethren, when two of the boys of the 
boarding school were baptized by Mr. 
Poor, and received into the church.— 
Respecting these events, the brethren 
say, ‘“*[t was peculiarly interesting to 
see inissionaries of different denumina- 
tions, lay aside all party distinction, and 
unite as brethren.’’ 

Mrs. Poor died on the 9th of May.— 
Soon after this, Mr. and Mrs. Richards 
removed to Tillipally, that Mrs. Rich- 
ards might take cbarge of the girls in 
Mr. Poor’s family. The health of Mr. 
Richards seemed still declining, though 
po indication appeared of his speedy 
dissolution. Mr. Woodward had been 
dangerously ill, and by the adviee of his 
brethren, took a voyage to Calcutta, 
where he was in December last. His 
heaith was improved, and he was about 
toreturn. irs. W’s. health had also 
been feeble, but was improving. Mr. 
aud Virs. Scudder had been called to bu- 
ry a third child since their departure 
from America. The other missionaries 
were in usual health, at the last dates. 

The natives are still desirous to have 
the number of schools increased ; but the 
missionaries have felt compelled to re- 
fuse many applications for want of funds. 
‘(here were many openings also for the 


distribution of tracts, which they could |) Rey, ‘My Scudder, Missionary at Ceylon — 


pot imp:ove, owing to the same cause. 
The missionaries say, in their letter to 
the Secretary, ‘‘ We are much distress- 
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by deducting twenty rix dollars monthly, 
from the allowance to each family. We 
hope that the sovereign Lord of missions 
will continue to incline the hearts of his 
children to coutribute to the support of 
ihat cause, in whieh thousands of immor- 
tal souls, equally precious with theirs, 
are eternally concerned. We do ear. 
nestly hope, that they will not allow 
these establishments to droop and die.” 
THE JEWS. 

The London Society for the conver. 

sion of the Jews, continues its active ex- 


_ertions. ‘They have several missionaries 


in their employment amoung the Jews, 


|| chiefly on the continent of Evrope. An 


uncommon disposition is manifested by 
great numbers of Jews to examine into 
the evidences of the Christian religion, 
‘The publications circulated among them 
by the Society during the Jast year, were 
as follows : 

Hebrew Testament, 2,459, German 
Hebrew do. 892, Judeo-Polish do. 2,597, 
Hebrew Psalters, 800, Heb ew tracts, 
42,410 Ger. Heb. do. 31,266 Ger. tracts, 
2,360, English do. 30,000, Hebrew tracts 
on cards, 19,300, German Hebrew ditto. 
15,200, English do. 4,000. 

These publications are much sought 
after by the Jews, and are highly useful 
among them. 

ENGLISH SOCIETIES. 

The great charitable societies in En- 
gland hold their anniversaries in the 
month of May. Their last meetings show 
a steady increase of their exertions, and 
of their funds. The receipts of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, for the 
preceding year, were 103,802 pounds, 
an increase of £14,648. Receipts of the 
Church Missionary Society, £532,975; 
increase about £2,000. Receipes of the 
London Missionary Society, 429,437; 
increase, $3,263. The reports of most 
of the other societies show a proportion- 
ate increase. 


CONVERTED HEATHEN YOUTH. 
To the Editor of the (.V. Y.) Mis. Register. 
Dear Str—Many of your readers will, 


think, be interested in the perusal of the fol- 
lowing letter from one of the pupils ef the 


By the bounty efone or more ladies, unknow! 
to me, the boy is educated, and at their re- 
quest bears my name. Br, Seudder speaks 
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P have since engaged my attention, 
» had been about two years and six mouths at 
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afhim as a youth of very decided piety, and 
shough but about 15 years old, of great use 
to him in his arduous work, The sentiment 
and expression of the letter written first in the 
Tamul, and translated by himself, are altoge- 
ther superior to any thing of the kind I have 
seen and does honor to the Missionary cause. 
in the copy | send you I have found it necessa- 
ry to make two or three verbal alterations ; 
much fewer than is usually necessary in let- 
ters written by boys of his age, educated in 
our own schools. ‘Phe punctuation I have 
supplied entirely, there being none in the Ta- 
mul written language. Ay 
My object in making this letter publie, is, if 
ossible, to-induee some of your readers 
to adopt the plan which promises so much 
success, of aiding Mr. Seudder, and our Mis- 
sionavies abroad, in the support of doarding 
schools of nutive youth. ‘i welve dollars aud 
ghaif a year for three years will board and 
ejucate one. As we must depend, under 
God’s graee, upon fursishing the heathen 
world with native preachers, we expect that 
these establishments will speedily become 
the schoo.* of the prophets, and the nurseries 
of the church in Pagan lands. Iam dear Sir 
yours respectiully, 
i PHIL. M. WHELPLEY, 
September 1821. 
Rev. anp pear S1r,—By the mercy of the 
Lord, | was brought into the care of the Rev. 
). Poor, at Lillipatly, who gave me much re- 
ligious instruction ; but I did not then think 
much of those great and serious things whieh 
When I 


Tillipally, Dr. Scudder (since the Rev. J 
Scudder) arrived there and Mr. Poor put me 
intohis care. Dr. Scudder communicated to 
me, thata Me. Wheipley, minister of the 
gospel ir America wished to support a boy in 
this place, under the care of Dr. Scudder. by 
the name o£ Whelpley, and asked me if I de- 
served that name; but [felt L was not worthy 
of it. 1 was, however, taken and supported. 
What a great act of compassion it is, that you 
should feed and cloth me, a poor boy and put 
me under Christian instruction. I feel it my 
duty to be grateful to God and to you, les: this 
charity should condemn me. Dr. Scudder teok 
me, with some other boys, to go and live with 
him at Panditeripo. He very often exhorted 
me while at Paunditeripo. After a length of 
time, { thought how Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, shed his blood on account of my sins 
Irepentsd of my sins and received Jesus 
Christ as my Saviour 1 since wished to re 
ceive the Lord’s supper, and I did receive it. 
My fricnds and others ridiculed me saying, 
“Ah have you received the Coomoongar ?’’ 
‘Word used for Communion. | 

But the hope that Jesus was my Saviour, 
supported fe, so that I was not ashamed — 
Itld them, that if you wili forsake your sins, 
repeat of them, receive Josus Christ as your 
Saviour, become partakers of his table, and 
love him, you will go to heaven at your death. 
But if you do not do so, when you die you 
must forever dwell with devils in hell. But 
they laughed at what I said. Dr. Seudder 


Sr 
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| directed me with some other boys, to earry 


tracts written on ollas, and read them to the 
heathen twice a week, which we continued to 
do accordingly Some of these stiff-necked 
people do noi like to hear abvut Jesus Christ, 
some attempt to strike us when we go to read 
to them, and some said to me, “ You a beef- 
eater are you come to teathus »? Others 
tanutingly say to us, ** are’ you gone from our 
religion fer food and clothing ?? But I was 
not ashamed of these things. Some persons 
asked me if it was no sin for Christians to kill 
bullocks, sheep and fowls, and for food to kill 
them while they shiver and struggie for life? 
in reply to their questions, I put another ques- 
tion, ‘Is it no sin,’ said I, ‘ to kill ereatures in 
sacrifice to your lifeless idols ?? They allawed 
it was sinful. [ told them God made all things 
for man, and permitted us to eat what we 
needed and therefore, it was no sin for us to 
kill creatures for food. When I asked them 
how they expected to go to heaven, they said 
that if they bathe in sacred waters, boil rice 
at their temples, and give alms to the poor, 
their sins would be expiated. ‘*If you com- 
mit a crime against the government,’’ said I, 
‘and then bathe in sacred waters, go to tem- 
ples, or give alms, will the governor not pun- 
ish you?” “ yes,’ answered they. ‘ Having 
sinned against God, now by what way can 
you go to heaven?? Jn answer to my ques- 
tion, either by way of fear or scoff, they poin- 
ted me to a great road that was near the 
place, seeming to say by their gestures, if you 
want away to heaven there isone. J told 
them that when we were great sinaers, Jesus 
Christ the Son of God came into this world, 
suffered niach,and died on account of our sins ; 
that if they leave off worshipping the devil,re- 
ceive Jesus Christ as their Saviour, they 
would go to heaven, and if they do not do so, 
they must go to hell. J continue to teil these 
things toailthe people to whom Jg@to read. 
Syme would bear gladly Zt is very profita- 
ble to give the word of God to these people, 
four if they possess the Seriptures, their chil- 
dren at least will read them ; their children 
will compare their religion with ours, & thea 
perhaps the Lord will turn their hearts and 
incline them to receive the words of cternal 
life. J always pray tor these perishing hea- 
then, and hope that you aud the church, of 
which you are pastor, will pray for them too, 
The Rev J. Seudder often warns and exhorts 
my school-fellows, who are 17 in uumber, J 
do so also; talk to them almost every day — 
They think much of eternl] things whiist they 
are hearing, but when they leave the room, 
satan carries off the seed of divine truth from 
their hvarts. Some of them talk much of se- 
rious things. J pray that the Lord who has 
brought them under Cliristian education, 
hrought them from that perdition te. which 
heathenisin leads, may graciou ‘ly-pour gut his 
Holy Spirit into the hearts of these dear 
youths. Please to pray for these youths, 
and for the heathen, and J beg your church to 
pray likewise. And so J, poor sinner as J 


am, entreat the Lord for vou and for your 
charch. May the Lord be with us and earry 


on his werk. Yours affectionately, 
WHELPL&Y, 
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United foreign Missionary Society 

Union Station.—The last “ Missionary 
Register,’ brings down the inte!ligence from 
this “fission to April 13. 


| 
| 


The brethren. || 


Vaill and Chapman, are called to very severe | 


tria's of their faith and patience, in the con- 
tinuaice of the war between the Cherokees 


and Osages, and the consequent difficulty of | 


| 
| 


obtaiing children for treir school, as well 
as the iapussibility of gaining a listening ear 
to the message of Divine merey, from those 
whom they wish to benefit by preach ng. Jn 
any circauimstanee a state of war is unfricndly 
to the cultivation of the spirit of the Gospel ; 
for war and Christianity are as much opposed 


| 


to each other, as da:kness and light; but a- | 


mong these Jndians, such a state is rendered 


the more inaccessible to missionary influence | 


by the total ignorance that combiaes w ith it. 
While the Osages are at their wits’ end,& the 
‘ panic of fear pervades every bosom ai the 
same instant ;’ while waiting an attack from 
their enemies, daily in dresd suspense, and a- 


gitaied by every rustling leaf, they are obvi- | 


ousiy in no suitable condition to listen to in- 
struction in a religion entirely new to them. 
df the missionaries are not discouraged, faith 
alone sustainstnem. ‘hey use strong lan 

guage while they express their opinion of the 
duty of government in these circumstances, 
but ot foo strong. We do not understand 
why peace is not commanded: why authori- 
ty is not interposed between these coutcnding 
tribes, to prevent their annihilation, and to 
give scope to the legitimate influence of mis 

sionary effort. Till this is done. missions 
must be comparatively useless. 1 he Osxges 
wish for peace. ‘ally, the second chief, in 
eonversation with Mr. Philbrook, agent of gov 

Miller, said,—** The war has made us poor 
enough. We ought not to pursue it any lon 

ger. 
thumb on the cock of my gun. 
ought to be at peace.’ How the controversy 
will terminate is yet unceriain. 
have sent their terms tothe Cherokees. Jfihe 
United States Agent has influence enongh, 


I do not want a'ways to live with my | 
The Osages | 


The Osazes | 


they may be accepted, but all is donbiful yet. | 
‘These /ndians have 4 principal deities, viz. | 


the sun,the moon, the earth, and the thunder 


They seem to have no correct idea of one 


Supreme Being. 


Though they have no im-_ 


ages, they are given to idelutry, and worship | 
many inferior deities. Chastity & modesty are | 


not known, or very Little regarded by them 
Harmony Station. —Down to 22d April,the 

affairs of this mission were steadily improving. 

The family consists of eighty persons. Jn 


the school are 16 Osage children, making 
There | 


| 


“ pleasing progress in their learing.* 
is also aSavobath school, attended by most ot 
the hired men who are qu'te engaged in their 
studies. 

Tuscarora Station —May 15. Mr. Crane 
preaches twice ou the Sabbath, and finds the 
Zadiaas more purvecinal in their attendance 
than formers. sickness coui nues to prevail 
in the trib= The eetebrated chief, Lonyg- 
board. wh 
souls f.om ‘us ‘ribe into Canada, bas returnue 
ed with his owa and two otuep pagan families, 


wo vears since leda purty of 70 | 








Religious Intelligence-——Utica Missionary Depository. 


to reside in the Reservation. He appear, 
friendiy Ther school was suspended for 80Me 
time, by the sickness, and at present but fey 
attend 

Seneca Stotion.—On the 3d of April, fiys 
chiefs of the nation met at the mission house 
tor religious conversation, Most of them ap. 
peared to be serious enquirer. after the ¢ truth 
as it is in Jesus.’ Ji is here also a sickly sey. 
son. ‘ The most alarming disease pr- valent 
is the consumption.” Mr. Young has open. 
ed aschool with 15 or 16 scholars. Jt is pro. 
posed to take the eliildren into the mission 
— though this cannot be done immedi. 
ately 





Vitra Missionary Depository. 
Received for A. B. C. F. M. from July 19 to 
August 19 

Bridgewater—Of the Young Ladies’ 

Society, by Miss Grace C. Brown, tr. $4 00 

Ononduga---A_ box of elothing, esti- 
maved at $$!4 50, and cash, by Mrs. 


- 


Abta Bacon, in behalf of the soc’y, 15 50 
By two young lads. avails of six rods 
of ground, plauted with broom-corn 
2 62 --other earnings 00 58, for the 
missionary school at Carnwail, 8 00 
Smithfield---fvom individual members 
of the f’res. Ch by J. Rockwood, — 16 50 
Utica---A thank offering, by a friend 
oO! missions, 10 00 
Avails of a charity box kept in Miss 
Worcester’s school, to be appropri- 
ated to the Sandwich mission, 
First Pres. soc. monthly con col, 7 00 
Collection on Sabbath, 61 $7 
Collection in Sabbath school, for the 
education of heathen children, 25 66 
Savings by a little girl, 075 
do _ two little girls, 25 cts. each, 0 50 


Clinton---Mon. con. col. by de. Butler 7 00 


Pavis—Coillect:on on Sabbath, 26 00 
E.. Judd, 410, D. Bishop P. Camp- 
beil, Ab. Simmons,H. M‘Niel 3 ec. 22 00 
Rev. W.R. Weeks, J. Stacy, Ad. 
Simmons, $2 each, 6 00 
C. Scofield, J. J. Buck, C. Burrit, 
VY. Pierce, one dollar cach, 400 
Children in Dr Judd’s fainily, being 
rewards for industry, 1 50 
Child of A. Lav cence, 5 yearsold, 0 38 
Child of Mr. Simmons, 5 years ol¢, 0 24 
VMiidison--Vhomas Simmons, 3 37 
Ezekiel Simmons, 1 $8 
David Peebles, 3 00 
Sangerfield— Mon. con, col. by Rey. 
E. Beardsk y, 25 00 
Win M.-Parker. froma mis. field, $ 00 
Sabbath school premium, by 3 chil- 
dren in one family, 25 ets. from their 
parents, 25 ets. 0 50 
Winfield—Juvenile Doreas Society ,one 
box of clothing, estimated at 159 27. --—— 
Amount of Cash, 250 15 
do. Clothing, 1537 


—_—_ 


Gi0s 92 


Total amount, 


T Correspondents --Several communica 
tious on hand shall receive due attention. 








